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| THE SCIENTIFIC FESTIVAL AT OXFORD. 
| Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science 
held its meeting this year, in unusually favourable and 
agreeable circumstances, at Oxford. There was an at- 
tendance of about twelve hundred, which is much above 
the average; and amongst the number were a greater 
proportion of distinguished foreigners than had been 
present on any former occasion. The delicious summer 
weather, and the beauty of the place, combined, with 
the usual holiday features of the scene, to render it an 
affair such as few have many opportunities of enjoying 
in the course of a lifetime. 
| We arrived late on Wednesday evening (June 234), 
| by which time the first general meeting had taken 
place, and the year’s president, Sir Robert Inglis, had 
been inducted to the chair, and had delivered the proper 
address on the progress of science during the past year. 
Early on Thursday—the first day of the meetings of 
sections—we made our way to the Reception Room at 
the Town Hall, to ascertain the procedure of the day, 
and learn any other particulars that might be requisite. 
Already there were many strangers abroad on the same 
errand—single figures and little groups moving hurriedly 
along the pavement. Every now and then one stopped 
to greet another in that pleasantly-excited state which 
attends festival occasions. Many of the acquaintance- 
ships thus acknowledged are, we may remark, sustained 
solely by the Association meetings. The men meet on 
these occasions—retire again for a year to their respec- 
tive homes—and a twelvemonth after, meet again, 
and are happy so to meet. Not a few thus come to 
like each other, and have a sympathy in each other’s 
| pursuits, who, were they never to have a personal 
| rencontre, would probably remain as antagonistic prin- 
| ciples, widely apart, all their days. 
| Itsoon appeared that the sections were to be hand- 
| somely and amply accommodated in the public halls and 
| schools of the university, while a large proportion of 
| the members were received into the colleges as honorary 
| lodgers. So far well; but it was less pleasant to find 
| that, for the less favoured, both lodging and food were 
only attainable at about twice the usual prices. This is 
| perhaps an evil not altogether superable; and yet it is 
| one worthy of some struggle, as it must bear hard on 
the means of many worthy votaries of science, and deter 
them from reappearing at the meetings. It is not for 
| nothing that there is a somewhat unusual amount of 
| hat-touching to be observed in Oxford. 
| The Section (A) for Physical and Mathematical 
Science was placed, with one or two others of less note, 
in what are called the Taylor Buildings —a superb 
|, Structure, singular in Oxford, from its being quite new, 
| and where there is a fine collection of works of art, par- 
| | ticularly the Lawrence collection of the original draw- 


ings and sketches of Michael Angelo and Raphael. Here 
sat the rigorous men of the exact sciences—Brewster, 
Lubbock, Baden Powell, Lord Rosse, the Dean of Ely, 
&c.— deeply cogitating on astronomical observations, 
the measurements of arcs of the meridian, the applica- 
tion of the calculus of quaternions to the theory of the 
moon, and other such pleasantries. In point of personnel 
there was no section more interesting than this; for 
here, besides a group of the most eminent philosophers 
of our own country, were assembled some of the most 
distinguished foreign savans. We had there, for in- 
stance, Professor Struve, the Russian astronomer, one 
of those who were first to ascertain a parallax for any 
of the fixed stars. We also had M. Leverrier, the dis- 
coverer of the new planet Neptune—an amiable-looking 
fair-complexioned man of perhaps three-and-thirty, who 
usually expressed himself in French, but always with 
remarkable elegance, as well as modesty. The kindly 
way in which Leverrier associated with Mr Adams, 
whom only unfortunate circumstances forbade to have 
the entire honour of this discovery, elicited general 
admiration. 

The Geological Section met in the Convocation House, 
one of a congeries of ancient and beautiful rooms in the 
central part of the city. This is always.a peculiar sec- 
tion—peculiar on account of the chief figures being a set 
well known to each other, men who have rubbed long 
together in one favourite pursuit, and thus become un- 
usually intimate and familiar. Go when you please 
into the geological section, and you are fully as likely 
to find them all laughing at some joke of Dr Buckland’s, 
or some quaint display of Professor Sedgwick, as listen- 
ing patiently to any instructive demonstration. It is 
eminently the funny section. One exceedingly curious 
trait of it is, that its president is continually struggling 
to keep discussion within bounds; and yet, when he rises 
to give his own opinion, he is sure to kill as much time 
as all the rest put together. He is always holding his 
watch up to other people, and he would himeelf need 
the great Tom to be his monitor. It is a section which 
is always panting to overtake its business, and never 
comes up to it. Should the fun be omitted? That 
would save time; but then what would the section be 
without its quips and its quiddities? No, it must laugh 
on to the end, even though there should be the less 
work done. 

The other sections are of very various character, but 
none prominent. There is a Chemical one, graced by 
Faraday, Grove, Playfair, and others, and zealously 
attended by its own peculiar set, but little regarded by 
the general mass. There is also a Natural History 
Section, which keeps going at a quiet steady pace, never. 
very brilliant, and never very dull; something, perhaps, 
between the two. A conspicuous figure here was the 
Prince of Canino, eldest son of Napoleon’s cleverest 
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brother; a short dense man of dark complexion and 
large square head, about forty-eight years of age; al- 
ways intrenched behind a book-heaped table, whence he 
launched pertinacious queries and cross- examinations 
regarding the spots on the dorsal fins of fishes, and the 
number of feathers in the wings of birds. How strange 
to think that such is now the pleasingly-absorbing em- 
ployment of one who at one time had no small chance of 
becoming the greatest sovereign in Europe! Another 
was Dr Milne Edwards of Paris, a keen-eyed little man, 
of immense knowledge, and great skill in demonstration. 
A third was the Prussian Ehrenberg, the discoverer 
of fossil animalcules in rocks—a plain-looking, little, 
short-necked man, with a fine towering head. Here, 
too, occasionally appeared Professor Nilsson of Lund in 
Sweden, an eminent naturalist, of grauwacke 
bringing skulls of the pristine inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia, and full of curious facts illustrating the see-saw 
which that venerable peninsula has for some time been 
performing, the north against the south. Besides these 
were our own Owen, the prince of modern physio- 
logists, and who has contrived to become so without 
incurring the least envy in any quarter; Professor Ed- 
ward Forbes, so remarkable for his researches among 
the lower marine animals; Henslow, Strickland, Car- 
penter, Waterhouse, and many other men only rising 
into the like distinction. There was here one day a 
thorough turn-up of the subject of the Dodo—one 
strikingly well suited for scientific disquisition, in as 
far as extremely little is known about it; hence of 
course the greater room for conjecture. Oxford chances 
to possess a head and foot of this extinct bird—all that 
remains of it. It was therefore a proper field for the 
discussion. We heard these relics lectured on for one 
whole evening, and debated for the better part of a 
forenoon ; and after all, it would have been impossible 
for any one to say whether the creature had been of the 
hawk or the pigeon tribe. 

The Statistical Section met in one of the schools, and 
seldom had an audience of less than six to deliberate on 
its knotty questions. One paper of a valuable character 
was read here by Mr Porter of the Treasury, showing 
how rare is a good education among criminals, and how 
exceedingly few educated women ever become amenable 
to the laws. Another showed curious relations of pro- 
portion. between the savings’ banks and schools, and the 
moral conditions of the people of various districts. It 
seemed to have been prepared with immense labour. 
The Ethnographic was universally acknowledged to 
have risen in importance on this occasion. There were 
some excellent papers by Mr Crawford, General Briggs, 
the Chevalier Bunsen, and others. 

The meeting has not, we believe, been considered as 
remarkable for the matters brought forward; but it was 
eminently successful as a bringing together of the chief 
men in the various departments, and in exciting local 
attention. The university men entered heartily into 
the business, and were most liberal in the hospitality of 
their beautiful old halls. The visit of Prince Albert 
was a remarkable event—not as an honour paid by rank 
to science, but an honour which rank paid to itself by a 
deference to science. He came in very unassumingly, 
with the Duke of Saxe Weimar; and after a welcome 
from the president, took his seat on the platform, to 
listen for a while to whatever was going on. In the 
Geological, it chanced that Count Rosen was describing 
a set of maps of Sweden prepared by its crown-prince, 
descriptive of, first, the comparative elevation of dis- 
triets above the sea; second, the degree in which 


the country is wooded ; third, the comparative density 
of population; fourth, the mines of the country, ang 
lines of road connecting these with the forts. It was 
interesting to hear of a king’s son, and the heir of a 
crown, devoting himself to a labour of so useful and 
enlightened a kind. In the Ethnological Section, the 
two princes were fortunate in hearing a paper by the 
Chevalier Bunsen ; and in Section A they were present 
while Leverrier and Adams were discussing the parti. 
culars of the new planet. A lunch in Exeter College 
completed their visit. It is said, by those who have the 
means of knowing, that Prince Albert is a real lover 
of science, and keeps up a tolerably 


open to the visits of the learned and the ingenious than 
they usually are! What a novel lustre would shine 
round the diadem which became a centre for such 
lights, instead of merely attracting the sphyngide and 
papilionide of the fashionable world ! 

Saturday was devoted by most of the members to 
excursions into the neighbourhood. Many went to 
Blenheim, to see the house which a nation’s gratitude 
had conferred on Marlborough, with its many rich 
works of art since added. All came back full of in- 


dignation at the insolence of menials, who would } 


hardly allow them to pass without repeated payments 
of bucksheesh—alleging, with the greatest effrontery, 
that it was all they had to depend upon, and that 
they would have to share the proceeds with their 


employer! Another set went out in all sorts of gigs, } 


cars, and flies, to Shotover Hill, to hear an off-hand 


lecture on the geology of the district from the in- | 


defatigable dean of Westminster. A story ran, that 


the rustics stared a good deal at the unexpected ap- } 
parition of so many strangers, and evidently formed | 
a conclusion of their own as to the matter, for one | 
was by and by heard saying to another, ‘ Well, Bill, | 


if I think there’s going to be any fighting after 


all!’ We joined the rational section of this day in a | 


visit to the Swindon station of the Great Western 


Railway, where the company have a vast set of works | 


hardly dreamt of by the community. Here, truly, is 


one of the things to impress the England of the nine- | 
teenth century upon our minds. In a range of huge | 
buildings and sheds, no fewer than eleven hundred and | 
sixty men are at work for the production and repair of | 


the mechanism of the railway. In one place the larger 


pieces of locomotive engines are making; in another | 


the mere bolts, screws, and other minutie—there, no 


less than forty lathe-frames are ranged along the floor. | 
In another place we see the pieces of an engine in the | 


course of being put together. A fourth shed, of acre 


extent, is an infirmary for damaged engines and car- | 


riages. In one of these places we were shown a mov- 
able crane for lifting the carriages; it was calculated 
to sustain the weight of thirty tons. In another we 
inspected a contrivance arranged by the engineer for 
ascertaining and equalising the strain on the various 


parts of a locomotive. It was wonderful to consider | 


what a vast concern a railway of only a hundred and 
forty miles might become. It has literally given 
rise to a new town at Swindon, one of course all 
spick-and-span new—cottages of approved construc- 
tion, a church and school after the best models, me- 
chanics’ institution, reading - room, that 


everything 
speaks of progress. We looked into several of the | 


regular corres. | 
pondence on various departments of it with his old | 
preceptor, M. Quetelet of Brussels. His visit to Oxford | 
aspect, | seems a happy expression of this praiseworthy taste, | 
How much it were to be wished that courts were more | 
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| houses, and found that, for three-and-sixpence a-week, 
there was a room below, a room above, a closet, and a 
| yard with They were not faultless 
residences, but they were generally much superior to 
any of the old kinds of houses for the working-classes. 
There was an air of content very generally spread 
through the town, and we were told that good health 
prevailed. The reading-room was a comfortable place, 
well supplied with newspapers and literary periodicals ; 
also possessing some philosophical instruments and ob- 
jects of natural history. It was pleasant to see a concert 
announced as to take place in it on an early evening, 
and to learn that a band, playing in a neighbouring 
field in our honour, was composed of the working-men. 

There was but one thing to be dissatisfied with—the 

school. This establishment, being under the care of the 

National School Society, was furnished only with a few 

books of a religious tendency, leading on to the Bible. 

Nothing that speaks of the external world, nothing that 

can evoke or train the intellectual faculties, has a place 

here. The Swindon school is constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the Patent Safety Drag, and Locomotion, the 
genius of the place, has no part in it. 
On Sunday, the great object of attraction was a 
sermon preached in St Mary’s Church (the university 
church) by the Bishop of Oxford (Samuel Wilberforce). 
Some piquancy was lent to the occasion by a curious 
| accident—namely, that, by virtue of a foundation for 

the purpose, it must needs be a sermon on humility in 

the pursuit of knowledge. Before the learned prelate 
| ascended the pulpit, pews and passages were filled with 
| abrilliant audience. Dr Wilberforce is comparatively 
| young for a bishop, a man of amiable and gracious aspect, 
| with a fine clear voice : a certain element of masculinity 
| is wanting in the visage, yet, on the whole, he is a good- 
looking man. He touched on all-kinds of humility, real 
and affected, and by and by came to consider what was 
called for on the part of those who devote themselves 
tothe pursuit of knowledge. Being a lover of science 
himself, it was not to be expected that he should bear 
hard against it, more especially on an occasion when so 
many of its votaries were present. Yet neither was it 
to be expected that he should yield entirely to its de- 
mand to be let alone. The matter was exceedingly well 
adjusted by a condemnation of all rashness in specula- 
tion, all impatience for arriving at general conclusions, 
and by a strong dati in which all there 
must have assented—to keep, while studying nature, 
her Author ever in view. In literature and in delivery 
this discourse was very maSterly ; from beginning to 
end, not one word, or look, or gesture amiss. But the 
impression left on the mind was, upon the whole, of a 
discouraging nature. Once more the drag. 

During the two remaining days of active business, 
the affairs of the Association went on with unrelaxing 
vigour—plenty of papers, plenty of audience, no slack- 
ening in the excitement. There were several lectures 
on popular subjects in the Radcliffe Library, only one 
of which—by Faraday—was at all telling; also a soirée 
in the same place. On the Monday night, it being full 
moon, and the weather of heavenly clearness, we as- 
cended to the leads of the building, and beheld a sight 
never to be forgotten—Oxford by moonlight! Towers, 
shooting silently up into the blue sky, and silvered with 
the lunar rays, met the eye in every direction, relieving 
the dark square masses of the colleges, which were half 
seen in shade below. We had never beheld —_ actual 
scene which appeared more completely to justify those 
pictures of Grenada, Constantinople, and other remantic 
cities which painters present to us, and the truthfulness 
of which we always suspect till we see the actual places. 

At the proper period, this peaceful convention of the 


without any tincture of love for themselves, and who 


THE STORY OF ELISABETTA SIRANI. 


* EvisaseTra mia, I have lost pencils—colours; come, 
child, and aid me to look for them. What! thou 
idling away all the day in that corner, instead of taking 
care of thy little sisters. Hark! there is Barbara cry 
ing; and la vambino Anna too; and the pencils are lost ; 
and Il Signor Montenegro is waiting for the picture. I 
shall never finish it.’ 

The speaker—Giovanni Andrea Sirani, one of the 
second-rate artists of Bologna—hurriedly tossed about 
brushes, palette, and oils, making the studio all con- 
fusion, and loudly calling on Elisabetta for assistance. 
She came forward from the sunny nook in the window, 
where she had been hidden, and addressing her angry 
father in a voice remarkable for its soothing and sweet 
tones, put into his hands the pencils he required, ar- 
ranged his palette, and stood behind him while he again 
continued his work. 

Elisabetta was a girl of about twelve years, tall and 
well-formed, though still childlike in proportions, and 
too angular to be graceful. But her face was so striking, 
that it would not be passed unnoticed even by a stranger. 
It was not that its beauty attracted the eye, for the fea- 
tures were not regular; and the long and rather aquiline 
nose would have given a character too masculine to the 
countenance of the girl, had it not been for the exqui- 
sitely sweet expression of the mouth, and the dimpled 
chin. Again, too, the harshness given by the strongly- 
marked eyebrows was softened by the dreamy languor 
of the dark eyes and drooping eyelids. In short, the 
whole face of Elisabetta Sirani showed a combination of 
masculine powers and womanly sweetness, united with 
that flexibility of features and ever-changing expression 
which almost always denotes great sensitiveness of 


mind. 

Signor Andrea, relieved from his disquietudes, worked 
at his picture, now and then calling on his young 
daughter to inspect his progress, and listening to her 
remarks and comments, which, though given with the 
simplicity and timidity of a child, showed an understand- 
ing which justified the consideration with which she 
was treated by her father. Sometimes the hasty and 
nervous temperament of the artist was excited to anger 
by the noise of the children within, and he would hur- 
riedly dismiss his eldest daughter to restore quiet, and 
as quickly call for her again, declaring he eould not 
paint unless she was beside him, to grind his colours 
and prepare his pencils; he did not add, to give him 
various unsuspected, but most successful, hints even in 
the picture itself. 

After an hour or two spent in this manner, the téte- 
a-téte of the artist and his daughter was broken by the 
entrance of a man in a clerical dress, but attired with 
all the taste and sumptuousness which was prevalent in 
the leading cities of Italy, and especially Bologna, at 
the close of the seventeenth century. Andrea Sirani 
received his visitor with mingled cordiality and 

*I am glad the Signor Conte Malvasia is come: I 
should not have been satisfied to send my picture away 
without his opinion on its merits.’ 

* You are very obliging, Signor Sirani,’ said the eccle- 
siastic ; ‘ but I have usually only one opinion regarding 
your beautiful pictures, and this is equal to any.’ He sat 
down on the painting-chair which Elisabetta had placed 
for him opposite the picture; and after patting her 
cheek with a friendly and affectionate expression, which 
dyed it with a blush of pleasure, he turned his whole 
attention to the work before him. 

*I see you love the soft and melting shadows and 
lucid lights of our Guido, the pride of Bologna,’ said 
Conte Malvasia. ‘And you do not work in the gloom, 
which some of our stern foreign brethren delight in: 
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you let the sun visit your painting-room, save for this 
warm crimson curtain, which must cast such a pleasant 
glow on everything here, but rather darkens the picture 
now.’ Hedrew back the heavy folds, and discovered the 
little nook where Elisabetta had sat. It was strewed 
with pencils and sketches of all kinds : Malvasia picked 
up one of the scattered papers. 

*Is this beautiful Madona one of your studies, friend 
Andrea? Why, your first sketches are absolutely as 
good as your freshest paintings.’ 

The artist looked at it, and turned away with a dis- 
contented air. ‘Oh, monsignor, it is only one of the 
child’s drawings. Elisabetta, I think you might be 
better employed than this. Go to your mother, child.’ 

* Stay one moment, Elisabetta,’ said Conte Malvasia, 
drawing towards him the reluctant, blushing, and almost 
tearful child. ‘Did you really draw and design this ?’ 

* Yes, monsignor,’ said Elisabetta. 

‘Signor Andrea,’ continued the conte, ‘why do you 
not teach your daughter to be a painter like yourself ? 
Would you not like to be a great artist, figlia mia?’ 

added he. 

Elisabetta did not speak, but her eyes lighted up, and 
her lips quivered with emotion. An said roughly, 
*No woman could ever be a painter.’ 

* How can you say so, Andrea? Have you forgotten 
Lavinia Fontana, and Antonia Pinelli, and our own 


ia?’ 
*Do not Madame de Rossi forward as a model 
for my child. Elisabetta does not wish to be a 


painter.’ 

Elisabetta went timidly up to her father, and laid 
her hands, still folded in intreaty, on his arm. ‘Dear 
father, I do wish it; I long for it. Listen to it, Signor 
Conte: teach me to paint like you.’ 

The painter, jealous as he seemed of his art, was 
moved, and from that time he suffered his daughter to 
pursue her studies openly, though the aid and instruction 
which she received from him were very little. Andrea 
Sirani seemed displeased that a young girl should know 
almost eo! what it had taken him long years to 
acquire. He did not see the difference between natural 
genius and talents which were almost entirely the result 
of cultivation. Yet Elisabetta did not trust to her genius 
alone, a light which has led astray many a young aspi- 
rant; nor did she think that her surprising powers 
rendered-supererogatory the patient study which is 
necessary in every intellectual pursuit—most of all in 
art, where the tact and judgment of a philosopher, the 
learning of a man well-versed in literature, the eye and 
heart of a poet, and the magic hand of a painter, arc all 
required by him who would attain to eminence. 

Elisabetta Sirani—and we are not describing an ideal 
character, but one who really lived, and breathed, and 
worked, whose name is still honoured among the Bolog- 
nese school—Elisabetta Sirani, as her childhood passed 
away, devoted herself more and more to her beloved art. 
She perceived that her father felt an ill-concealed aver- 
sion to seeing her at her easel, and, besides, he had been 
so accustomed to her assistance in the minor duties of 
the studio, that he could not bear to see her painting 
on her own account, instead of attending upon him. 
Therefore she rose by the dawn of day, and painted and 
studied with unwearied perseverance, until the hour 
when Andrea required her presence in the studio. Then 
she peer relinquished the occupation which she 
loved so well, and turned her attention to her father, 
to the domestic concerns of the house, or to the acquire- 
ment of music, a study which was her greatest delight 
next to the one in which her genius lay, To the world 
«|| she was still the simple Elisabetta, daughter of the 
a Sirani, distinguished by no outward signs from 

young sisters Barbara and Anna, or from her com- 

among the Bolognese maidens. No one knew 

ut his eyes upon as much as 

unfailing friend, the Conte Malvasia. 

At last, when Elisabetta had reached her sixteenth 


year, there came a change. A slow and painful disease 
stole over the unfortunate Andrea Sirani, crippling all | 
his joints, so that day by day the exercise of his art grew 
more difficult, until at length it became almost impos- | 
sible for him to wield the pad. In vain did Elisabetta 
chafe the poor numbed hands with her soft fingers; 
they would work no more; and life itself seemed torn 
from the despairing artist, thus deprived of the power 
to embody his conceptions. 

‘It is all in vain, Elisabetta,’ cried Sirani one day 
when the brush had fallen feom his crippled fingers, 
which could no longer guide it—‘it is all in vain; | 
shall never paint more.’ 

He looked at his powerless and disfigured hands, and | 
tears rolled down the cheeks of the strong man. No 
wonder that the gentle Elisabetta wept too, and threw 
her arms around her father’s neck, in vain attempts at 
consolation. 

* Do not give me hope, my child,’ he answered mourn- 
fully ; ‘I know it is incurable. I am no more an artist, 
Holy mother of mercy! how shall I find bread for my | 
children ?’ 

Elisabetta’s cheek flushed, her eyes sparkled, words | 
rose to her lips; but she stopped, thinking of the pain 
they would give to her helpless father. At last she 
said timidly, ‘ Father, you know I have been your pupil 
these four years; in that time, I think—I hope—lI have 
learned enough to gain something by my paintings, 
Will you let me try?’ 

Andrea shook his head. ‘Impossible; a girl not 
seventeen, and I have been a painter these twenty 
years. But it is long since I have seen thy work, child, 
he added in some confusion ; ‘ bring it hither.’ 

Elisabetta, deeply joyful that her woman’s tact had 
thus effected what she thought would be a discovery 
both difficult and painful, quickly placed before her 
father a Madona, so beautiful, so full of genius, that 
the artist at once saw the concealed powers of his child. 
It was in vain to nourish jealousy; for, alas! there 
could be no rivalry between them now. He kissed | 
Elisabetta’s brow, and prayed the Virgin, whose sweet | 
face she had depicted so well, to bless his good and 
talented child. 

Elisabetta became a painter. When only seventeen, 
her first exhibited picture made her the wonder and | 
pride of her native city. It was a religious subject, | 
such as the gentle and pious girl loved delineating—the 
saints of her church, St Ignatius and St Francis Xavier. 
The purchaser was the Marchese Spada; and the sum 
Elisabetta thus gained was large enough to bring a | 
thrill of proud delight to her heart, with the conscious- | 
ness that the future was*her own. Her little sisters 
laughed and shouted at the sight of the purse of gold; | 
her young companion, Ginevra Cantofoli, whispered in 
her ear how many personal adornments of silks and | 
jewels it would purchase; but Elisabetta went straight 
to her father’s chamber, and laid the first fruits of her | 
talents and industry on the bed where the suffering | 
artist was now confined. ! 

* My father, she said in meck and blushing humi- | 
lity, ‘ we have gained thus much by my picture: see!’ 

* Thou sayest we, Elisabetta!’ answered Sirani. ‘ Why | 
not I? This money is all thine,’ } 

* Not so, dear father,’ said the young girl: ‘all I have | 
learned in painting I owe to thee. I am only thy hand | 
to work in thy stead, until it shall please the blessed | 
Madona to restore thee. Therefore this shall be de- | 
voted, like all thy other earnings, good and kind father, 
to the general benefit of the family.’. ‘ 

Two large tears stole through the closed eyes of the | 
poor artist; but he said nothing. Perhaps Elisabetta’s 
loving deceit, aided by the natural vanity of mankind, 
made him actually believe that his daughter’s unselfish 
gifts were but a due requital for his instruction in art. 
But he made no opposition, and her future earnings 


her | were all heyy to the domestic wants of the 


family. Night and day did the young Bolognese toil 
at her easel. Yet it was a labour of love; for she had 
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| that earnest devotion and enthusiasm for art which 
| constitutes the true riches of genius, and its reward, 
entirely independent of worldly success. But this latter 
did not fail Elisabetta. A woman, young and fair even 
among the beautiful of Italy, she attracted the attention 
of the connoisseurs of her native city, who saw with 

ise a young maiden of eighteen execute with faci- 
lity works equal to many of the most renowned artists 
of the day. Her quickness of hand was extraordinary ; 
her slight fingers seemed merely to play with the pen- 
cil, and the painting grew under them almost by magic. 
The number of pictures which yearly came from her 
easel was astonishing even now; but Elisabetta had 
that strongest spur of all to diligence—she was working 
for the daily bread’ of those most dear to her, and who 
could only trust to her for support. 


# | Looking back through the lapse of centuries on the 

| life of this young and gifted creature, one marvels first 
“ (BM at the wonderful steadiness of purpose which supported 
7 | || her at the commencement of her arduous career; and 
"Y MM) then at the sweet womanly nature which made her still 
ds humble, unsophisticated, and undazzled by the success 
. jm) with which that career was crowned. The noble and 
he || talented of the land crowded to her studio; churches 
oil || far and wide were adorned with her pictures; kings 
P || and queens sent her letters of compliment on her works ; 
ve 1) and yet the young artist, in her own quiet home, was 
ever the same simple Elisabetta—tending her decrepit 
ot | | father, who was sometimes for whole months confined 
to his bed, aiding her mother in all domestic cares and 
: | occupations, instructing her sisters, and brightening 


|| the whole house with her cheerful and blithe spirit. 

i According to the usual custom of the Italian painters, 

| Andrea Sirani had formed a school of young artists, 

| who profited by his instructions, and followed his style. 
Among these was the favourite companion of Elisa- 

|| betta, Ginevra Cantofoli. From earliest girlhood there 


a Wm had been a friendly rivalry between the two—at first 
ai | amicable; and then, as Elisabetta’s success increased, 
et | || becoming gradually more serious, though it was not 


apparent. Every new triumph of the daughter of Sirani 
gave a pang to the heart of Ginevra, until at last the 
wild passions of the south were all roused in her bosom, 


% and a jealous rivalry took the place of her old love for 
fm) her childish friend. Every sweet and kindly word of | 
. | Elisabetta’s but imbittered this feeling, which became 


the stronger for concealment. When, in the sincerity 
of her friendship, Elisabetta praised and encouraged 
her young rival, and at times assisted Ginevra in her 
pictures by the touches of her own superior hand, no 
feeling save of envy and dislike entered the heart of 
the proud and desperate Italian. Even her beauty— 
and Ginevra was very beautiful—she counted as nothing 
compared with that of Elisabetta. 

But all unconscious of this, the artist’s daughter went 
on her way—her loving and quiet spirit untroubled by 
any of those violent passions which distracted Ginevra 
—pursuing her art with unwearied diligence. She 
|| rarely joined in the amusements of the ladies of Bologna ; 
|| her sole recreation was her favourite science of music. 

Often in the delicious Italian evenings Elisabetta would 
take her harp, the instrument in which she excelled, 
and for hours together draw from it the sweetest sounds, 
giving up her whole soul to the passion for music and 

to love of art—talents not unfrequently combined. 
|| One night she was thus occupied, when Conte Mal- 
vasia entered unobserved. He went up to the couch 
where Andrea Sirani, whose sufferings were a little 
abated, lay watching the sunset, and occasionally turn- 
ing his eyes to where Elisabetta sat, bending over her 
harp. Her form had lost its angularity in the: round- 


. ness of womanhood ; her dark hair was knotted behind 
* in thick plaits, after the fashion of the times, save that 

a few silken curls rested on her white throat, which the 
" stiff ahd tight-fitting dress of the day could scarcely 
ai hide. The expression of her eyes and mouth was as 


sweet as ever, and as she sang, her whole face was 
lighted up with the irresistible beauty of genius. 


‘Look at her,’ whispered the proud father to Mal- 
vasia: ‘ tell me, is not my Elisabetta the fairest maiden, 
as well as the greatest painter, in all Bologna?’ 

The good old ecclesiastic smiled, and assented. ‘ She 
looks as happy as if she had a foreshadowing of the 
good news I bring,’ he answered. 


* About the of Certosa?’ tly asked 
Sirani. ‘What! have they i for Elisa- 
betta ?’ 

* Yes,’ laconically said the conte. 

‘ Elisabetta—Elisabettina mia,’ cried the delighted 


Andrea, who had long since forgotten his jealousy in 
fatherly love and pride, ‘you are successful ; the 
piece !” 

Elisabetta darted forward with unconstrained delight, 
and clapped her hands, a token of pleasure which was 
natural to the almost childlike simplicity of her cha- 
racter, which no honours could change. She kissed the 
hands of Malvasia, and thanked him over and over 


again. 

* But, my dear child,’ said the benevolent conte, ‘ you 
are only at the commencement of the journey, and you 
seem as joyful as if the goal were attained. you 
know what is the chosen subject of the picture? A 
grand and difficult one—the Baptism of our Lord. Have 
= any idea of the manner in which you will treat it, 

isabetta ?’ 

*I will show you, Signor Conte.’ She took a sheet of 

per, laid it on her knee, and with a brush dipped in 

ndian ink, began to dash in the first sketch of her 
composition with wonderful rapidity and power. 

‘Will this please you, monsignor?’ timidly said Elisa- 
betta at last, holding up the design of the picture which 
was afterwards the pride of the monastery of Certosa, 
and the work on which the fame of Elisabetta Sirani 
chiefly rests. . 

Ere the father and Conte Malvasia could find words 

for their delight, Ginevra Cantofoli entered. There 
was a heavy sadness over her face, and a wild look in 
her eyes, which spoke of some inward trouble. Elisa- 
betta, in her unconscious delight, threw her arms round 
her friend’s neck, and told her of her happiness; but 
Ginevra recoiled as from the touch of a serpent. 
‘ Then it is you who have taken from me my heart’s 
desire?’ she said bitterly. ‘I sought this favour; but 
the padri, like all the world, thought me your inferior. 
I suppose I shall live and die so, Elisabetta?’ she added, 
vandindiins herself, and attempting a forced smile. 

‘Why did you not tell me of this, Ginevra?’ said 
Elisabetta gently. 

‘Because I resolved for once to think and act for 
myself: I have failed; now let us forget it,’ answered 
the other. 

But Ginevra did not forget it; and year after year 
that added to Elisabetta’s fame, only buried the poison 
deeper in the heart of her rival. 

At last, added to all other jealousies, came the one 
excited by love. From the city of Parma, where he 
had been completing his studies in art, came Battista 
Zani, once the pupil of Sirani, and now the betrothed 
of Ginevra Cantofoli. Young, enthusiastic, overflowing 
with genius, and all that could win a maiden’s love, no 
wonder was it that Battista was almost idolised by the 
girl he had chosen to be his wife one day. And when, 
like all who came within the circle of her presence, he 
yielded to the magic influence of Elisabetta Sirani, and 
felt and expressed towards her a regard and reverence 
almost approaching to the saint-worship of his church, 
Ginevra’s very heart was rent asunder with jealousy. 
Sometimes, in his simplicity and utter unconsciousness 
of evil, Battista talked to his betrothed of Elisabetta, — 
of her saint-like beauty—upon which he delighted to 
look, with that worship of all things pure and lovel 
which was so deep in his artist soul—of her un - 
liness, her genius; and all this was to Ginevra the 
most exquisite torture. Then, too, in the frank ad- 
miration and friendly interest which Elisabetta showed 
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towards the young painter, whose talents gave 
of such w fruits, Ginevra saw nothing but the 
preference of love, for she could not imagine the possi- 
bility of any maiden’s beholding her own Battista with- 
out loving him. And truly with many she would not 
After a time spent in his native Bologna, the artist 
@etermined to go to Rome. 

‘Would that I too were going to Rome—beautiful 
Rome!’ said Elisabetta when Battista came to bid her 


forgettest my 
father, my home. How could I leave all these, good 
Battista, even to go to Rome?’ 
* Then I will think of thee always, Madona. In my 
memory, in my prayers, thou shalt visit Rome.’ 
*Be it so, kind Battista,’ SS oa answered Elisa- 
betta, as she gave him her hand, which he kissed with 


reverence, and departed with Ginevra. 
*Is she not an angel, this Madona Sirani, to speak 
80 kindly to a poor artist like me?’ he said to his 


betrothed. ‘But ere I see her again, I may be more 
worthy of her goodness. Dost thou not think so, 
Ginevra mia?’ 


* Yes,’ answered Ginevra in a low and changed voice, 
while a horrible determination made her hands clench 
and her eyes flash fire. But Battista saw it not; he 
was wholly absorbed in those delicious dreams of coming 
glory which too often fade like a morning cloud. 


‘La Si Elisabetta desires her spiced draught,’ 
said the old nurse, coming from the painting-room one 
», * Get it ready for her quickly, Benedetta.’ 

edetta, a young country girl whom Elisabetta 
had educated, and who loved her mistress with pas- 
sionate tenderness, went vyers | about her task. 

*Thou art putting too m cinnamon, silly child,’ 
said the old woman. 

*It is not cinnamon, good mother ; it is another spice 
that I bought the other day. The woman who sold it 
said it would do Madona good, and that I must give 
it to her every day. And truly she was right, for I 
nee saw the signora’s eyes look so bright as yester- 


carried the cup to her mistress, 
and watched her with affectionate looks while she drank 
her favourite beverage of sugar, cinnamon, and water. 
How little did either know that this day it was a 
draught of deadly poison! 

An unaccountable illness seized upon the doomed 
Elisabetta. It was little dreaded by those who best 
loved her; but she herself felt an utter languor—a 
strange overpowering sensation, which gave her a fore- 
shadowing of the coming death. When Ginevra, whom 
her summons had brought, stood beside her, Elisabetta 
spoke to her early friend with an affectionate serious- 
ness, beyond her wont, of the beloved art they both fol- 
lowed—of Ginevra’s future life—of her lover. 

A look at once full of hatred and despairing grief 
came over Ginevra’s face; but Elisabetta went on—‘ I 
always loved thee, Ginevra, and thy Battista too; and 
if I recover——’ 

* Thou wilt die; thou art Og sew. said Ginevra 
in a low and hissing whisper. ‘Thou hast been my 
bane through life, my rival in all things ; last of all, in 
Battista’s love. I have poisoned thee.’ 

A shudder convulsed Elisabetta’s frame, but she did 
not shriek : awe, not terror, her, as she heard 
of her certain doom. Her lips moved long in a wordless 

er; then she looked ly at Ginevra, who stood 
Beside her like a statue of stone, and said, ‘Thou art 


to God and to divine art. Thy Battista wooed me not, || 
Ginevra : he never loved but thee.’ 

In utter abandonment of remorse the murderess sued 
for pardon at her victim’s feet. ‘Denounce me: thy 
death will be slow : let me die before thee, as an atone- 
ment.’ 

* Not so,’ faintly answered Elisabetta; ‘the secret be 
between thee and me. Let not my father know that his 
child died by poison. The holy saints forgive thee, as I 
do. Ginevra, live, and be happy with thy betrothed.’ 

* It is too late,’ shrieked Ginevra ; ‘ Battista is dead!’ 
It was indeed so. Battista Zani died at Rome, soon 
after his arrival, leaving behind him only the memory 
of the genius which had promised so much, and which 
perished in its early blossoming. His name, chronicled 
is all that remains to posterity of Battista 


Elisabetta Sirani died by this mysterious and horrible 
death in her twenty-sixth year. Many surmises arose 
as to the fatal cause, some approaching near the fact, 
others wild and contradictory. Amidst the pomp of 
splendid obsequies, the maiden artist was laid in the || 
tomb of Guido Reni. The orator Picinardi poured 
forth a torrent of eloquent lamentation over the beloved |] 
dead; solemn music sounded h the church of St | 
Domenico; and the whole city mourned over the pride 
of Bologna. 
But while poets wrote her elegy, and sculptors 
adorned her costly monument, the memory of Elisa- | 
betta remained, like that of a departed saint, in her | 
father’s house; at first sorrowful, afterwards bringing §) 
only holy and solemn thoughts. They spoke of her 
arog of her humility, which scorned not all the | 
wly but sweet offices of home; of her beauty, made | 
still lovelier by the calm dignity with which, knowing | 
she was fair, she gloried not in it; and of her pure and 
holy mind, which, though not too proud for earth, ever 
turned heavenward, as if there was its true home. And 
thus, like the continual. perfume of virtue and of holi- 
ness, which death cannot take away, lingered on earth 
the memory of Elisabetta Sirani. 

Andrea Sirani survived his eldest daughter many 
years. His two other children, Barbara and Anna, 
also became artists; and there is still extant a grace- 
ful sonnet of Picinardi, addressed to Barbara Sirani, 
who had painted from memory the portrait of the lost 
Elisabetta. 

Of Ginevra Cantofoli, all that need be said is, that 
she lived and she died. 


SIR JAMES ROSS'S VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


Tue desire which has so long prevailed for correct 
information respecting the ous discoveries in the 
antarctic regions, will now be gratified by the publica- 
tion of the two handsome volumes before us.* To the 
general reader they will be far less attractive than Sir 
George Simpson’s overland travels; but to the meteo- 
rologist, geologist, and botanist, the material they fur- 
nish is invaluable. The enterprise was important not 
merely in a geographical and commercial point of view, 
data were to be collected by which to determine many 
involved points of natural science, and nobly and gal- 
lantly have the objects of the expedition been accom- 
plished. Nov ever sailed so well and completely 
equipped for scientific investigation, in addition to the 
usual points of inquiry: magnetism, as is well known, 
has of late years engrossed much of the attention of 
learned men; and as the ships were going, so to speak, 
into the head-quarters of magnetism, the scientific com- 
mittees of the Royal Society drew up a series of instruc- 
tions for the guidance of officers in their observa- 
tions on the dip, variation, and intensity. With every- 
thing that could contribute to the health and comfort 
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Antarctic Regions, during the years 1839-43. By Captain Sit 
James Clark Ross, R.N. London: John Murray. 1847. 2 vols 
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the crews, there was nothing beyond natural diffi- 
culties to overcome in collecting the facts of most im- 
portance to science. We have ample observations on 
meteorology and i—the determination of the 
position of the southern magnetic pole—the direction 
of ocean currents—of unusual degrees of depth—the 
line of mean temperature, separating, as it were, the 
extreme Southern Ocean from that more to the north, 
where the a is the same, whatever may be 
the depth to which the thermometers are sunk. The 
departments of zoology, botany, and geology have also 
been enriched with new specimens, many of them likely 
to prove of considerable value. Obscure and doubtful 
points have been cleared up; new whaling grounds, 
and a great southern continent, have been discovered; 
the latter terminated by volcanic mountains, compared 
with which Etna and Hecla sink into insignificance. 
The two ships, the Erebus and Terror, the latter 
under Captain Crozier, sailed in September 1839: the 
scientific inquiries began in the Bay of Biscay, with 
measures of the height of the waves and determination 
of the specific gravity and temperature of the sea: at a 
h of 300 fathoms, the water was found to be from 
10 to 15 degrees colder than at the surface. At Ma- 
deira the highest mountain was measured; and on 
leaving St Jago, hourly observations on the barometer 
were commenced, ‘ chiefly for the purpose of marking 
the progress of barometric depression in approaching, 
and reascension in receding from, the equator—a phe- 
as being of the greatest and most 
universal influence, as it is, in fact, no other than a 
direct measure of the moving force by which the great 
currents of the trade-winds are produced.’ After land- 
ing on St Paul’s Rocks, for the purpose of magnetic 


| observation, the party crossed the line of no dip, or the 


|| magnetic equator; and so definitely was it marked, that 
| the signal showing no dip was hoisted on both ships at 
the same instant. line, as well as that of least 


|| intensity, extends round the earth in a direction by no 


means 1 to that of the terrestrial equator. At 
the beginning of 1840, while crossing the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn, soundings were obtained at a depth of 2425 

| fathoms, ‘a depression of the bed of the ocean beneath 
its surface very little short of the elevation of Mont 
Blanc above it. 

Some interesting observations on the strength, tem- 
perature, and direction of currents were made in beat- 
ing up to and leaving the Cape of Good Hope. The 

| next rendezvous of the ships was at Prince Edward’s 
Island, to which place Sir James Ross had volunteered 
to convey the supply of provisions for the sealing parties. 
Great difficulty was experienced in making the anchor- 
age, in consequence of the continuance of stormy wea- 
ther. A party on shore was seen. ‘ Mr Hickley, their 
leader, came on board, and he, as well as his boat’s crew, 

|| looked more like Esquimaux than civilised beings, but 
filthier far in their dress and persons than any I had ever 
| before seen. ‘Their clothes were literally soaked in oil, 
and smelt most offensively; they wore boots of penguins’ 
skins, with the feathers turned inwards. They told us 
that the weather had been so tempestuous, that, until 
yesterday, they had not been able to launch a boat for 
five weeks ; they had therefore been very unsuccessful 
at the sea elephant fishery, and were disappointed to 
find that they were not to be removed to “ Pig Island” 
for the winter, which they describe as being so overrun 
with these animals, that, to use their own words, “ you 
can hardly land for them.” The party consisted in all 
of eleven men, one of whom had been on the island for 
three years. They seemed to have no wish to return to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and were quite contented, 
having plenty of food. The eggs of sea-birds in the 
ing season may be collected by boat-loads, and are 

said to be excellent food, particularly that of the alba- 
tross, which averages above a pound in weight; and the 
young birds, when first taken from the nest, are de- 
scribed by them as being quite delicious. It is possible, 
however, they may have acquired the Esquimaux taste, 


as well as their habits.’ It is scarcely possible to imagine 
@ more dreary mode of life than this ; and yet such is the 
wonderful power of adaptation to circumstances of the 
human mind, that these men are described as contentéd. 

A few days after leaving this storm-beaten | A 
‘the first piece of antarctic ice was seen, though so 
as scarcely to deserve the name of an iceberg, being not 
more than twenty feet high, and evidently fast dissolving, 
yet it was sufficiently solid to injure seriously any vessel 
that might run against it. We passed several beds of 
floating sea-weed, and were accompanied on our course 
by many of the great albatross, and the large dark petrel; 
and still more numerously by the speckled cape pigeon, 
and stormy petrel, of two or three different kinds. These 
birds added a degree of cheerfulness to our solitary wan- 
derings, which contrasted strongly with the dreary and 
unvarying stillness of the tropical region, where not a 
sea-bird is to be seen, save in the vicinity of its few 
scattered islets, which is the more remarkable where the 
ocean so abounds with creatures fit for their food.’ 

In May 1840, the expedition anchored in Christmas 
Harbour, Kerguelen’s Island. The country is of the 
most barren description, yet a few additions were made 
to the lists of plants and animals.* Notwithstanding the 
continued tempestuous weather, the tidal, astronomical, 
and pendulum observations were carried on without a 
single interruption. We read that, ‘ during forty-five 
of the sixty-eight days the ships were in Christmas Har- 
bour, it blew a gale of wind, and there were only three 
days on which neither rain nor snow fell. On one occa- 
sion the whole body of the astronomical observatory 
was moved nearly a foot; and had not the lower frame- 
work fortunately been sunk to a good depth below the 
level of the ground, it would have doubtless been blown 
into the sea. The gusts occur so suddenly,’ continues 
Sir J. Ross, ‘that I have frequently been obliged to 
throw myself down on the beach to prevent being car- 
ried into the water; and one of our men, whose duty it 
was to register the tide-gauge, was actually driven in 
by one of the squalls, and very nearly drowned.’ 

It was observed that, during snow-storms, the ther- 
mometer fell several degrees, while the temperature of 
the ocean remained unaltered; the consequence was, a 
constant succession of snow, from the freezing of the 
warm mists in their ascent; and in steering from Ker- 
guelen’s Island to Van Diemen’s Land, a remarkable 
phenomenon was noticed: the temperature of the sea, 
which averaged 35 degrees, rose suddenly to 46 degrees, 
retaining the increase over a space of eighty-six miles, 
presenting a singular anomaly in the distribution of 
heat. Just before a storm, meteors in great num- 
bers were seen darting about in all directions. On 
arriving at Van Diemen’s Land, the party heard of 
the discoveries made in the southern regions by the 
French and the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tions, which determined Sir J. Ross on pushing his 
researches in another direction, and to endeavour to 
reach the south magnetic pole on a parallel much to 
the east of that already selected, in order that the ex- 
pected discoveries might be altogether of an —_——- 
dent character. On steering again for the south, a halt 
was made at the Auckland islands, for the comparison 
of magnetic observations with those of the Hobarton 
observatory. These islands promise to become of great 
value in connection with the southern whale fishery. 
They present great attractions to the botanist, and are 
well wooded, but the trees are stunted by the continual 
heavy gales; affording shelter, however, to a thick 
growth of ferns and flowers beneath. ‘The vegetation 
is characterised by a luxuriance of these fine species, 
and the absence of such weeds as grasses and 
&e. Eighty flowering its were found; a small 
number, but consisting of species more remarkable for 
their beauty and novelty than the Flora of any other 
country can show, no less than fifty-six being hitherto 
undescribed.’ 


% See account of the Kerguelen Cabbage, No. 109. 
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1841, the ships were forced into 
tarctic regions: through this the 
compelled to work their way, before 
expedition could be said to be 
of this belt of floating ice was 200 
of five days, the vessels emerged 
border... To the joy of the crews, an 


he scene, on a nearer 
view, possesses much interest :—‘It was a beautifully 
clear evening, and we had a most enchanting view of 
the two magnificent ranges of mountains, whose lofty 
peaks, perfectly covered with eternal snow, rose to 
elevations varying from 7000 to 10,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean. The glaciers that filled their in- 
tervening valleys, and which descended from near the 
mountain summits, projected in many places several 
miles into the sea, and terminated in lofty perpendicular 
cliffs. In a few places the rocks broke through their 
iey covering, by which alone we could be assured that 
land formed the nucleus of this, to appearance, enor- 
mous iceberg.’ 

This was a period of great excitement; the continued 
fine weather led the adventurers to expect the speedy 
realisation of their wishes in the discovery of the pole, 
and they sailed along the land, naming the various 
heights, as they successively came into view, after some 
of the most distinguished British philosophers. A few 
days later they landed on ‘ Possession Island,’ and took 
formal possession of those desolate regions in the name 
of the Queen. ‘We saw,’ to quote the words of the 
narrator, ‘ not the smallest appearance of vegetation ; 
but inconceivable myriads of penguins completely and 
densely covered the whole surface of the island, along 
the ledges of the precipices, and even to the summits of 
the hills, attacking us vigorously as we waded through 
their ranks, and pecking at us with their sharp beaks, 
disputing possession; which, together with their loud 
coarse notes, and the insupportable stench from the 
deep bed of guano, which been forming for ages, 
and which may at some period be valuable to the agri- 
culturists of our Australasian colonies, made us glad to 

away again, after having loaded our boats with geo- 
specimens and penguins.’ 

The dredge was frequently put over the side, and 
dragged at the bottom of the sea for several hours, 
never failing to bring up specimens of corallines, 
molluses, and other animated creatures, from unusual 
depths. ‘It was interesting among these creatures,’ 
writes the captain, ‘to recognise several that I had 


latitudes ; 
of naturalists, I have no doubt that, from however great 
a depth we may be enabled to bring up the mud and 
stones of the bed of the ocean, we shall them teem- 
ing with animal life: the extreme pressure at the 
t depth does not appear to affect these creatures : 

therto we have not been able to determine this point 
So yom 1000 fathoms, but from that depth several shell- 

have been brought up with the mud.’ 

In January 1841 two volcanoes were discovered ; the 
one extinct received the name of Mount Terror; the 
other, in full activity, 12,000 feet in height, was named 
Mount Erebus. An eruption is thus described :—‘ At 
p.m. Mount Erebus was observed to emit smoke 
in unusual quantities, producing a most 
A volume of dense smoke was pro- 
each successive jet with great force, in a 
to the height of between 1500 and 
may 
ts 


mouth of the crater, when, con- 

upper part, it descended in mist or 
gradually dispersed, to be succeeded by an- 
id exhibition of the same kind in about 
afterwards, although the intervals between 
means regular. The diameter 


of the columns of smoke was between 200 and 300 feet, 
as near as we could measure it: whenever the smoke 
cleared away, the bright red flame that filled the mouth 
of the crater was clearly perceptible ; and some of the 
officers believed they could see streams of lava pouring 
down its sides, until lost beneath the snow which de- 
scended from a few hundred feet below the crater, and 
projected its perpendicular icy cliff several miles into 
the ocean.’ The farther progress of the party south- 
wards was here arrested by a precipitous wall of ice, 
200 feet in height, estimated at more than 1000 feet 
thick, along which they sailed for 450 miles, but saw 
no appearance of an opening. Unwilling, however, to 
return without reaching the magnetic pole, they con- 
tinued their explorations until February, when the 
rapid formation of young ice, and other indications of 
the approach of winter, compelled them to put about 
when at a distance of 160 miles only from the point 
they were seeking. Sir James Ross was desirous of 
wintering in sight of the great volcano, in hopes to visit 
the mountain and the pole by exploring parties in the 
spring ; but was obliged to forego his wishes, from ob- 
stacles of an insurmountable nature. ‘The great southern 
continent, whose coast-line had been traced from the 
70th to the 79th degree of latitude, was named Vic- 
toria Land, constituting the remotest verge of southern 
discovery. 

While beating to the westward, the vessels were 
placed in situations of extraordinary danger, but pro- 
videntially escaped them. Soundings were at one time 
obtained with 1540 fathoms of line, to which a weight 
of 336 pounds was attached, that occupied 244 minutes 
in running to the bottom. In April the party arrived 
again at Van Diemen’s Land, having made their most 


important discoveries in the course of the preceding | 


five months. 

In July 1841 they sailed a second time to encounter 
the perils of a polar voyage. The line of uniform tem- 
perature was observed ; a little to the south of which a 
thick fog coming on, rendered frequent signals neces 


sary 
to prevent the ships parting company. We quote the | 


passage as to the relative utility of these signals :—‘ To 
us the bell was most distinct, and the gong very little 
inferior, when the musket was scarcely audible; but I 


was much surprised at this time, on hailing through a | 


speaking-trumpet, to receive an immediate and so clear 
an answer from the officer of the watch of the Terror, 
that we might have carried on a conversation.’ The 
= ice on this occasion was found to present a more 
ormidable impediment than on the former voyage. A 
gale of wind came on while the vessels were struggling 
through the tortuous channels. ‘Soon after midnight, 
our ships were involved in an ocean of rolling fragments 
of ice, hard as floating rocks of granite, which were 
dashed against them by the waves with so much vio- 
lence, that their masts quivered as if they would fall 
at every successive blow; and the destruction of the 
ships seemed inevitable from the tremendous shocks 


they received. By backing and filling the sails, we | 


endeavoured to avoid collision with the larger masses; 
but this was not always possible. In the early part of 
the storm, the rudder of the Erebus was so much 
damaged as to be no longer of any use; and about the 
same time I was informed, by signal, that the Terror’s 
was completely destroyed, and nearly torn away from 
the stern-post. We had hoped that, as we drifted deeper 


into the pack, we should get beyond the reach of the | 


tempest; but in this case we were mistaken. Hour 
passed away after hour without the least mitigation of 
the awful circumstances in which we were placed. 


Indeed there seemed to be but little probability of our | 
ships holding together much longer, so frequent and | 
shocks they sustained. ‘The loud | 


violent were the 
crashing noise of the straining and working of the 
timbers and decks, as she was driven against some 
of the heavier pieces, which all the activity and exer- 
tions of our 

fill the stoutest 


could not prevent, was sufficient to | 
that was not supported by trust | 


was 
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time ‘the Terror was so 
when she rose to the top of one wave, the Erebus was 
on the top of that next to leeward of her; the deep 
chasm between them filled with heavy rolling masses ; 
and as the ships descended into the hollow between the 
waves, the main-topsail yard of each could be seen just 
level with the crest of the intervening wave from the 
deck of the other: from this some idea may be formed 
of the height of the waves, as well as of the perilous 
| situation of our ships.’ ‘The vessels happily escaped 
| the danger, and after a few days, their damages were 
effectually repaired: they were, however, fifty-six days 
in forcing their way through the belt of ice, which had 
only hindered them five days in the previous voyage. 
From the great delay, but little time remained for ex- 
ploration; the icy barrier was explored to a distance 
ten degrees further east; and after reaching a higher 
point of latitude by six miles than on the former occa- 
sion, the vessels bore up for the Falkland Islands. They 
had crossed the antarctic circle, when a danger more 
formidable than those already encountered awaited 
them. Involved among icebergs, with a heavy sea, 
the Terror drove down upon the Erebus. ‘ We in- 
stantly,’ pursues the captain, ‘hove all aback, to dimi- 
nish the violence of the shock; but the concussion, 
when she struck us, was such as to throw almost every 
one off his feet; our bowsprit, fore-topmast, and other 
smaller spars, were carried away ; and the ships, hang- 
ing together, entangled by their rigging, and dashing 
against each other with fearful violence, were falling 
down upon the weather face of the lofty berg under 
our lee, against which the waves were breaking and 
foaming to near the summit of its perpendicular cliffs. 
Providentially, we gradually forced past each other, 
| and separated before we drifted down amongst the 
| foaming breakers; and we had the gratification of see- 
ing her clear the end of the berg, and of feeling that 
she was safe. . . . The only way left for us to extricate 
|| ourselves from this awful and appalling situation, was 
by resorting to the hazardous expedient of a stern- 
| board, which nothing could justify during such a gale, 
!| and with so high a sea running, but to avert the danger 
|| which every moment threatened us of being dashed to 
pieces. ‘The heavy rolling of the vessel, and the pro- 
| bability of the masts giving way each time the lower 
| yard-arms struck against the cliffs, which were tower- 
| ing high above our mast-heads, rendered it a service 
of extreme danger to loose the mainsail; but no sooner 
was the order given, than the daring spirit of the Bri- 
tish seaman manifested itself; the men ran up the rig- 
ging with as much alacrity as on any ordinary occasion; 
and although more than once driven off the yards, they 
after a short. time succeeded in loosing the sail. Amidst 
the roar of the wind and the sea, it was difficult both 
| to hear and to execute the orders that were given, so 
that it was three-quarters of an hour before we could 
get the yards braced by, and the main-tack hauled on 
board sharp aback—an expedient that perhaps had 


never before been resorted to by seamen in such weather. 
But it had the desired effect; the ship gathered stern- 
way, plunging her stern into the sea, washing away the 
|| gig and quarter-boats, and with her lower yard-arms 
scraping the rugged face of the berg, we in a few mi- 


nutes its western termination; the “ under- 
| bow,” as it is called, or the reaction of the water from 
its vertical cliffs, alone preventing us from being driven 
to atoms against it. No sooner had we cleared it, than 
| another was seen directly astern of us, against which 
| We were running; and the difficulty now was to get 
| the ship’s head turned round, and pointed fairly through 
between the two bergs, the breadth of the intervening 
Space not exceeding three times her own breadth. This, 
however, we happily accomplished ; and in a few minutes 
| after getting before the wind, she dashed through the 
harrow channel between two perpendicular walls of ice, 
and the foaming breakers which stretched across it, and 
| the next moment we were in smooth water under its lee.’ 


No time was lost in repairing damages in the best 
way that circumstances would permit: the vessels ar- 
rived at the Falkland Islands in April 1842, where 
they were thoroughly refitted. Hunting parties were 
sent out to chase the wild cattle that abound in many 
parts of the islands, feeding on the tussack gfass, to 
provide a store of fresh provisions. The details are 
interesting, but we have not space for quotation. Ample 
researches were made on the * » and 
botany of these islands; many facts in connection with 
the latter, and descriptive of the tussack grass, have 
already been published.* In September 1842, it being 
thought necessary to institute a series of magnetic ob- 
servations in the vicinity of Cape Horn, the vessels 
sailed for the bay of St Francis, Terra del Fuego, 
brought up in St Martin’s Cove, near Hermite I 
Of the cape, Sir James Ross remarks :—‘ The poetical 
descriptions that former navigators have given of this 
celebrated and dreaded promontory, occasioned us to feel 
a degree of disappointment when we first saw it; for 
although it stands prominently forward, a bold, almost 

dicular headland, in whose outline it requires but 
little imaginative power to detect the resemblance of a 
“sleeping lion, facing and braving the southern tem- 
pests,” yet it is part only of a small island, and its ele- 
vation, not exceeding five or six hundred feet, conveys 
to the mind nothing of grandeur. But the day was 
beautifully fine, so that it is probable we saw this cape 
of terror and tempests under some disadvantage.’ While 
at anchor in the cove, the party were visited by some 
of the native Fuegians, described ‘as the most abject 
and miserable race of human beings. They are ad- 
mirable mimics, and were fond of the company of our 
people, singing and dancing with them, and entering 
into every kind of fun, for which seamen are so famous ; 
and it was both amusing and interesting to witness 
their attempts to repeat the words and tunes of songs, 
which they accomplished with a wonderful degree of 
facility. Landing one morning unexpectedly, I found 
our people teaching them to wash their faces; but the 
soap making their eyes smart, their ablutions were 
afterwards confined to the feet and hands. They then 
powdered their hair with flour, and decorated them 
with ridiculous ornaments, the natives greatly enjoying 
their altered appearance, heightened in no small degree 
by the present of a complete suit of clothes to each, and 
many useful articles they got on ship-board.’ ¢ 

On leaving the anchorage, eight hundred plants and 
trees were taken from Hermite Island, to be planted in 
the Falklands, with a view to add to the vegetable re- 
sources of the latter islands. The vessels sailed in De- 
cember 1842 on their third and last voyage to the south. 
The incidents were of a nature similar to those already 
narrated ; and the voyage, on the whole, was the least 
successful of the three. In April 1843, the ships an- 
chored at the Cape of Good Hope. Between Ascension 
Island and Rio Janeiro, 27,600 feet of line were run out 
without finding bottom, the greatest depth of the ocean 
hitherto examined with any degree of accuracy ; and in 
September of the same year, the intrepid adventurers 
landed in England. 


AIDS IN SWIMMING. 


Some persons have supposed that the only reason why 
a man, however unaccustomed to the water, does not | 
swim as well as one of the lower animals, is, that the | 
former has more dread of the foreign element ; and they 
assert that all we have to do, in order to float, is to | 
discard fear, and trust implicitly to the natural buoy- | 
ancy of our bodies. But this comfortable theory is at | 
most not more than half true. When one of the lower 
animals finds himself in the water, he is in his natural | 
posture for movement, and plies his feet to escape 
the danger, just as he w on land in 
running. Man, on the contrary, if he 


* Soe No. 598, old series. 


+ See No. 79, new series, 
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throw himself prone 


—- rendered swimming an impossibility for him. 
peculiarity, however, turned out to be moral, not 
os meray One day, on the shores of one of the Western 

nds, he was bathing in the company of a huge High- 
lander, and having laid his clothes upon the cliff, was 
about to descend to a little creek, where the water was 
smooth and shallow, and the sand soft and white. In 


ond; and into this basin rolled 
the smooth majestic swell of the Atlantic. When about 
to descend, he was caught up by the giant, and pitched 
over the cliff like a clod, found himself, with a 
shout of mingled wrath and terror, struggling in the 
hitherto impracticable element! Now, had he not pre- 
viously learned to swim, he must have sunk, or owed 
his extrication to his well-meaning friend; but being 
acquainted with the art, he did swim, like a duck, to 
the opposite sands—although so little grateful was he 
for the lesson he had now been taught, that his sup- 
— inability was mere cowardice, that the first thing 

e did, on regaining his feet, was to fire a volley of 
stones at his instructor. 

Everybody knows that to persons well acquainted 
with the art, it is possible to rest for a certain time in 
swimming, by lying upon the back; but this can onl. 
be done in perfectly smooth water; and in other atti- 
tudes, the body, however great its buoyancy, must be 
my constantly trimmed by the motion of the hands 

feet. It is not surprising, therefore, that so many 
have been tried for obtaining an independent 
ancy. Every season we hear of some new inven- 
tion with reference to this grand desideratum ; for the 
attempts that were formerly made to increase the force 
of the swimmer’s movements appear to be abandoned 
as chimerical. The gloves, for instance, with web fin- 
gers, are quite unsuited to our muscular power, which 
finds the resistance offered by the water to our naked 
hands quite great enough. The same thing may be 
said of the attempts to provide the feet with similar 
contrivances, intended to expand when shoved against 
the water, and to close at the return. But we are not 
gure that the ‘swimming skate,’ invented in France a 
few years ago, has attracted so much attention as it 
would seem to deserve, from the circumstance of its 
being the only contrivance (so far as our knowledge of 
the subject goes) the effect of which is to place man, 
when swimming, in his usual walking attitude. 

The swimming skate is a piece of wood, furnished 
with two parallel rows of plates, folding over each other, 
so as to resemble in some degree the laths of a blind. 
These open or shut, according as the foot to which the 
skate is attached moves downwards or upwards; and 
the swimmer advances by the alternate motion of his 
limbs, as in mounting a stair, keeping the head and 


body a little forward, as in skating. By the aid of this 
instrument, he is able, it is said, to remain stationary 


We presume it is some instrument like this which | 
assists in the exhibition, not uncommon in this country, | 
termed ‘ walking in the water ;’ but the experiment of | 
adding to the swimming skate the inflated cape or belt | 
might be worth trying. The latter, and all similar con- | 
trivances, however valuable, as affording the means of | 
floating, rather diminish the facility of motion than | 
otherwise, from the addition they make to the volume | 
of the body. The grand thing to be sought after is the 
power of movement through the water, in union with 
safety in the water: the latter we cannot think 
ivable from the skates alone, while without them, 
the accidental rupture of the air-vessels would be fatal. 
The part which the lower animals take in this ques- 
tion reminds us that, as among them there are tribes 
even of the same species better adapted for swimming 
than others, so there may be families of mankind that 
take to the water as naturally as Newfoundland dogs, | 
This is affirmed by Sir George Simpson of the Sandwich | 
islanders, who, he says, ‘ may almost be said to be born 
swimmers; for they actually take the water before they | 
leave the breast. At Lahaina, in particular, I was | 
highly amused with the early development of this in- | 


were hardly able to stand used to crawl on all fours; | 


performing a variety of feats with confidence and | 
ease.’ The art, thus early learnt, is highly important 
in after-life; for if an islander founders at sea, he is 
quite undisturbed even if he should find himself in the 
midst of a shoal of sharks. 
In what has been said artificial aids in | 
swimming, we would by no means be understood to ad- | 
vocate the use of such instruments by those who merely | 
enter the water for healthful exercise. Nothing can be 
better for the purpose than swimming as it is usually 
; and as the accidents that expose us to drown- 

ing do not commonly come at convenient times, it would 
be folly to trust to our having the preventive a) tus 
always ready. A man is much more likely to 
in his power to save his life by swimming, than by belts 
and skates; but appliances like the latter possess the 
same kind of scientific interest we attach to balloons, 


THE KING’S GOOD-NIGHT. 


ness, silence, and solitude befitting a place set apart for 
rest; but this is a modern innovation upon the wisdom 
of our ancestors, who in some measure slept, just as 
they ate and drank, in public. Charlemagne and other 
princes held lits de justice, hearing causes, and dispens- 
ing justice, in bed; and long after this custom was 
abandoned, except in name, Louis XIV. established a 
system of etiquette which converted the retirement for 

night of the French monarch into as imposing 4 


scended to any exhibition, whether ro | or important, 
without taking care that the world sh be acquain 
with its details. It was his royal will to do; but having 


done, it became his bounden duty to make public 


nate talent. Through the town there runs, or rather | 
creeps, a sluggish streamlet, into which urchins that | 


but no sooner did they gain the congenial element, than | 
om 3 struck out like young fish, diving, and ducking, | 
an 


ave it | 


with a greater probability, as knowledge advances, of 
becoming practically useful. | 


In our day, the bedchamber is consecrated to the dark- | 


ceremonial as if it had been an abdication of the throne. | 
It is fortunate for us of a later age that Louis the Mag- | 
nificent (for the Great is a misnomer) never conde- | 


four paddles with which nature has provided him, must | manner « 
nes face, abandon all his usual | a rule to 
; its of motion, and attempt to push himself on against | in the water; Dut we presume this can only or a Thus, in 
the water with his palms and soles, and at the same | short determinate time. At anyrate, he can turn in carried 2 
: time manage in such a way, when drawing them in for | any direction he pleases, raise himself out of the water [MMi seen in 
: a new Stroke, as to prevent the preceding effort from | as high as the girdle, and continue the exercise almost || convulsi 
being neutralised. Swimming, therefore, is an instinct | as long as that of walking. In order to plunge to the J}| heroism 
with the brute, but an art with the man. That fear, | bottom, he has only to raise himself, by quick motions |]J}| addition 
however, impedes the progress of a man in learning to | of his limbs, as high above the surface as possible, and |§)\ write hi 
swim, is perfectly true. It deprives him of the presence | then point the toes downwards. BB) nightly 
eee lly a the very same feeling gives | the wor! 
energy to the instinctive motions of the brute. extingu 
Many tribes of horses and dogs are vastly more timid | It m 
great p 
th comparative safety in the water is, that in the three y 
action of swimming they have merely to obey a natural describe 
impulse. When the writer of these lines was a boy, doubts | 
some pains were taken to teach him to swim, and he in the | 
acquired without much difficulty the theory of the art. import: 
But the practice was quite another thing: he no sooner the cha 
raised his feet from the ground, than down he sank like 
a stone, till he at length believed that some physical 
| 
| the be 
| | agains 
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manner of the doing, for the benefit of mankind, and as | fixes upon some fortunate individual, probably a prince 
arule to all succeeding monarchs to the end of time. | or a foréign grandee. 
Thus, in his famous expedition into Holland, when he| The king now stands up, unbuttons his coat and un- 
carried across the Rhine the most splendid army ever | fastens his girdle, and the master of the wardrobe takes 
seen in modern Europe, leaving the whole court in a 
convulsion of tears and exclamations at the outrageous 
heroism of the adventure, he transported with him (in 
addition to his batterie de la cuisine) a historiographer to 
write his conquests. Thus, on betaking himself to his 
nightly pillow, his slumbers were disturbed by a solemn 
sense of the duty that had devolved upon him, of letting 
the world know the form and manner in which he had 

|| extingui himself for the night. 

| Jt must have been a consolatory reflection to this iding over the right leg, and the latter over the left 

| great prince, when submitting to death in 1715, that, ; and each sending away to the red velvet toilet- 

| three years before, a work had been published which | table his own part of the spoils of royalty by a valet 

| described, with an authority sufficient to obviate all | of his own department. In the meantime, two other 

| doubts and disputations, the way in which he had been | valets stand behind the chair, holding the robe-de- 
in the habit of going to bed. The book containing this | chambre ready to be put on as soon as the undercloth- 

important matter is entitled ‘ L’etat de la France ;’ and | ing is changed ; and this change being effected— 

the chapters referred to are headed thus:— with the assistance of the courtier of the highest ran 


1 s for the coucher of the king. 
2. Great coucher of the king. 

3. Little coucher of the king. 

4, Remarks on the coucher of the king. 


Inthe evening, according to this work, which is now . 
ly scarce, the officers of the goblet brought into| Such is the great coucher of the king, in which it 
the mee the collation of the ae are ng must be noted that each of the actors has his any me 4 
against royal thirst or hung isting of three loaves, | signed part. One man has charge of the right leg, 
two bottles of wine, and a flagon of water, with a glass, | or arm, as it may be; another of the left leg, foot, or 
a cup, three plates, and half-a-dozen napkins. The col- | arm; and nothing must be given direct to the king, 
lation was received by a valet-de-chambre, in whose pre- | but come to him through intermediate channels. The 
| sence one of the officers of the goblet tasted the different | relics, for instance, are taken out of the little purse 
articles. Another valet placed in readiness the royal | in which his majesty wears them in the daytime, by 
arm-chair, laying upon it a pair of slippers of the kind | the first valet-de-chambre, who transfers them to the 
| called mules, and hanging over its back the robe-de-| grand-chamberlain, who again presents them to the 
| chambre. The barber in the meantime arrayed upon a| king. The little coucher is a more familiar exhibition 
table the combs and other dressing apparatus, and the | that follows the great; and in it the king is seen, both 
officers of the wardrobe placed the night-dress of the | literally and metaphorically, in his nightgown and 
| king upon a toilet-table covered with red velvet. An-| slippers, by the first physician, the first surgeon, and 
| other valet now laid down upon the floor, by the bed- | a Pew other persons who are permitted to remain after 
side, two cushions, one on the top of the other, for the | the court has retired, in obedience to his majesty’s bow, 
king to kneel upon in saying his prayers ; and the pre- | and the exclamation of the huissier of the 4 
parations being completed, the courtiers who were per- | ‘ Allons, messieurs, passez !” 
mitted to assist at the spectacle took their places in the At the little coucher, the arm-chair is not resumed; 
room. the king, being determined to unbend before his private 
Now enters upon the scene the personage for whom | friends, seats himself on a trussle-stool, where he suffers 
the stage has been thus arranged. He appears at the | the barbers to have the honour of combing his royal 
door of his closet leading into the bedchamber, where | hair. He even combs it himself; while one valet-de- 
he finds in waiting the master of the wardrobe, to whom | chambre holds a mirror before him, and another illu- 
he delivers his hat, gloves, and cane; and these are | mines the operation with a candle. When he is combed, 
transferred by this functionary to a valet of the ward- | a valet of the wardrobe carries on a salver a nightcap 
tobe, who carries them to the toilet-table, and lays them | and two handkerchiefs to the grand-master, and the 
down upon its red velvet cover. The huissier of the | latter presents them to the king. His majesty now 
chamber then marshals the king’s way through the | wipes his face and hands with a towel; but to avoid 
assembly to the cushions at the bedside, and his majesty | the risk of mistake on so im t a matter, we must 
kneels, the almoner of the day holding a light in his | translate more closely than hitherto from our guiding 
hand, and fortifying the royal petitions by saying at the | authority. ‘In the affair,’ it says, ‘of giving the king 
end, in a low voice, Quesumus, omnipotens Deus, ut for- | the towel with which he wipes his face and hands, the 
mulus tuus, rex noster Ludovicus, &c. The light held by | grand-chamberlain, or first gentleman, yields the honour 
the almoner, it must be remarked, is a flat candlestick | to any prince of the blood; but with this difference, that 
| with avo sockets, and therefore two wax candles. This | in the case of Monseigneur the Dauphin, Messeigneurs 
was in itself a grand distinction ; for persons of inferior | the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and M 
tank, such as a queen or a prince of the blood, were | the Duke of Orléans, it would be from the poeee 4 
restricted, when saying their prayers, to a candlestick | berlain or first gentleman they would receive the towel: 
with one socket. whereas the other princes of the blood would receive it 
On rising, the first valet-de-chambre takes the candle- | from the hands of a valet-de-chambre. In the absence 
stick from the almoner, and receives from the king his | of all such princes, the d-chamberlain, or the first 
purse of relics and his watch; and then the huissier of | gentleman, or the grand-master of the wardrobe, pre- 
the bedchamber marshals his majesty’s way through | sents to his majesty, between two vermilion plates, this 
the assembly to his arm-chair. When he is seated | towel, one end only of which is wet. The king washes 
there, the grand-chamberlain demands of him who | his face and hands with the wet end, dries them with 
is to have the honour of holding the candle. This is | the dry end, and then returns it.’ 
an an oes and must not be answered as if} The graver business of preparing for bed being now 
at random. king glances slowly round the throng, | over, the king goes into his closet to amuse himself for 
who are supposed to stand in breathless i a moment with caressing his dogs, and perhaps feeding 
with gli eyes and beating hearts, and at length | them, while the servants of the bedchamber (distinct 
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the valets) arrange and warm his bed, and 
at its foot, the lit de vieille, or soidiomtolt te 
first valet-de-chambre sleeps. They then 
officer a ‘well-rinsed glass’ on a p to 
| oe my to his majesty filled with wine and water, and 
ly light the wax candle that is destined to burn all 
night, and the mortar, which is placed away in a corner. 
This mortar is a vessel of silver or copper, in the form 
g-mortar; and it is filled with water, in 


of the piece of wax is half a pound—that is, half a royal 
pound, which consists of only fourteen ounces instead of 
the vulgar.sixteen. The wax candle, also lighted, is in 
a silver candlestick, and placed upon the floor in a 
silver basin; and so the great king, having heroically 
achieved the ceremonial of his coucher, and being pro- 
vided with a subdued light whereby to sleep, at length 
lays himself down in his bed, and with noiseless steps 
and profound bows the beholders back out of the pre- 
sence, and leave him alone in his glory. 

‘Louis,’ says the smart Jules Janin, ‘carried into 
everything a spirit of regularity and pomp. He im- 
pressed the seal of royalty even upon the smallest 
details. Monarchy was in his eyes a religion, of which 
he was at once the god and the priest ; and, full of the 
idolatry, the most common of his actions appeared to 
him as something solemn and sacred.’ The great and 
little lever were as great and little as the great and 
little coucher; and even his hunting was an affair of 
prescription and etiquette, in which men and beasts 
alike submitted to royal rule. The sportsmen were of 
acertain fixed station and dignity ; the forest was in- 
tersected with roads, which left no room for wandering 
or uncertainty ; the hounds were docile and obedient. 
Louis arrived at the hunt in his carriage, and mounted 
his horse to a flourish of horns. The stag set off on his 
hopeless run, and having reached, at the proper time, 
the determined spot, he was then and there brought 
down by the royal hand. This last part of the cere- 
monial survived till recent times. One day a stag 
bounded out of an alley in the Bois de Boulogne, but 
having been hurt while they were turning him into the 
proper he fell down dead at the Porte Maillot, 
where a crowd of huntsmen and spectators were as- 
sembled. The throng was arranged by the valets in 
two parallel lines, between which the sovereign for the 
time being advanced, in obedience to the transmitted 
laws of Louis XIV., and gravely fired into the bowels 
of the lifeless brute. There was a youngman among 
the bystanders, an obscure clerk in an office, whose 
name is remembered—it was Béranger; and in the 
hero of the magnanimous exploit he saw for the first 
y,’ the foe, slave, and victim of 

itimacy— Na n. 

The last coucher of Louis was held in the year 1715, 
and at that season when the falling leaves gave a more 
touching charm to the enchantments around his palace. 
The poor king had already shed his leaves: he had seen 
three generations of his descendants die away from him 
—all but one little boy. When he felt within him the 
summons of the Angel, and took to his last bed, he said 
to the servants who were weeping at his feet, with re- 
ference, perhaps, to his own thoughts rather than to 
theirs—‘ Did you think I was immortal?’ His speech to 
Madame de Maintenon contained an expression of his 

that they should meet again in eternity; but the 
w of the poor b ue poet, whom licentiousness 
had made a mistress, superstition a wife, t h 
not a queen, did not like the rendezvous. She left the 
room and the palace, sulky and silent, and he was after- 
wards obliged to send for her to Saint Cyr. The court 
were not admitted to that melancholy coucher. They 
remained in the gallery behind the bedchamber; while 
the great officers of state and the princes and princesses 
of the blood were in an adjoining apartment, and only 
the physicians and personal attendants in the anteroom. 
On the Ist of September, at a quarter past eight o’clock 


in the morning, a voice startled even the ears that had 
been expecting it. It was that of the first gentleman of 
the bedchamber, who, throwing open the window, cried 
out three times, ‘ The king is dead !—the king is dead! 
—the king is dead!’ He then broke his baton of office, 
took another, and exclaimed—‘ Long live the king!’ 


THE SCIENCE OF ADULTERATION. 


Some years ago, when the consumption of tea was less | 
than one-fifth of its present average, a report of the | 
committee of the House of Commons stated that the | 


quantity of factitious tea which was annually manufac- 


tured from sloe and ash-tree leaves, in different parts of | 
England, to be mixed with genuine tea, was computed | 


at more than four millions of pounds! There is no 


reason to believe that this manufacture is extinct: occa- | 


sional disclosures, in fact, indicate a precisely opposite 


state of affairs, and lead us to the conclusion that it is | 


carried on with greater secrecy perhaps, but with greater 


vigour also, than ever. The process of transmutation, | 


by which the sloe, ash, and other leaves were to take 
on the external appearance of genuine teas, has been 
divulged on several occasions through the vigilance of 
the Excise; and it is evidently carried on, on the large 
scale, with much scientific skill. We learn that the 


leaves intended for this conversion were first boiled, and | 
then baked upon an iron plate; and when dry, rubbed | 


with the hand, in order to produce the curl of genuine 
tea. They were dyed black by a strong decoction of 
logwood, and then the process was complete. Modern 
ingenuity has, however, fallen upon an easier method of 
procuring the substitute, which is by collecting the tea- 
leaves which have been already infused, drying them, 
and curling as before, and they are then ready for use. 


Detected frauds of the latter kind have been frequently | 


brought under the notice of police magistrates ; and 
the reports of the press state that there exists a class 
of persons who make a livelihood by going round to 
the different large hotels and coffee-houses of the me- 


tropolis, paying a trifle for the refuse tea-leaves, which | 


they then prepare according to art, for the use of dis- 
honest tea-dealers; the substitute selling for a few 


pence per pound, and being used for mixture with the | 


cheaper teas sold by such persons. There is no test by 


which this adulteration can be discovered, excepting | 
the want of flavour and strength; and the unfortunate | 


persons to whom the adulterated article is generally 
sold, are not those to whom we should look for much 
discrimination in these particulars. 


The dishonesty, however, is not confined to England; | 


it flourishes in almost greater luxuriance in China. The | 


Chinese, in fact, have long enjoyed a bad eminence for 
all kinds of ingenious frauds. Mr Fortune, in his recent 
work, ‘ Wanderings in China,’ confirms the testimony 


of a previous writer, Sir- John Francis Davis, in re- | 


ference to the extensive adulteration of exported teas 
by the natives. In Davis’s work there occurs the fol- 
lowing lively and amusing account of a regular manu- 


factory for the production of spurious green teas, situ- | 


ated with unblushing effrontery exactly opposite the 


European factories at Canton, on the other side of the | 


river. Having with some difficulty persuaded a Kong 
merchant to procure him admission into one of these 


laboratories of factitious hyson, he was eye-witness to | 


a novel and curious scene. ‘In the first 
quantities of black tea, which had been 
consequence of the floods of the previous autumn, were 


lace, large 


amaged in | 


drying in baskets with sieve bottoms, placed over hot | 


of charcoal. The dried leaves were then trans- 
in pebtions Of a Sow oath, to © rest 
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fumber of cast-iron pans, imbedded in mortar, over 
furnaces. At each pan stood a workman stirring the 
tea rapidly round with his hand, having previously 
added a small quantity of turmeric in powder, which of 
course gave the leaves a yellowish or orange tinge; but 
they were still to be made green. For this purpose, 
some lumps of a fine blue were produced, together with 
awhite substance in powder, which were respectively 
Prussian blue and gypsum. These were triturated 
finely together with a small le, in such proportions 
as reduced the dark colour of the blue to a light shade ; 
| and a quantity equal to a small teaspoonful of the powder 
| being added to the yellowish leaves, these were stirred 
as before over the fire, until the tea had taken the fine 
| *bloom” colour of hyson, with very much the same 
| scent.” The transmogrified leaves were then picked, 
| sifted, chopped small, and supplied to the American 
| merchants as excellent genuine young hyson. The 


was curious. A reduction of duty on tea having taken 
place in America, there was a sudden demand for green 
teas upon the Canton market to a larger amount than 
| it was capable of supplying. The American vessels were 
| compelled to sail within a certain period, and have the 
tea they must; and we have just seen how they got it. 
In reference to this subject, Mr Fortune states that it 
is an ascertained fact, that the Chinese themselves 
never make use of the teas they prepare for our 
|| depraved tastes, and that the delicate green of our ‘ fine 
| blooming kinds,’ in all cases is the result of a dye; 
adding, that were the fashion to change, and were we 
to prefer red or yellow instead of green as the complexion 
of our teas, he has no doubt that the Chinese could 
readily adapt themselves to the alteration. 
The important article bread has got an unhappy 
notoriety, as being the subject of very extensive and 
|| very constant adulteration. The bare mention of the 
| subject must elicit a groan from the bosom of every 
metropolitan reader, whose dyspeptic, cachectic, creamy 
countenance is a tremendous witness against the ini- 
| quities of London bakers. It has been stated that 
| occasionally as much as one hundred and ninety-seven 
| grains of alum “have entered into the composition of 
|| aquartern or four-pound loaf. We believe that, gene- 
| rally speaking, this is very considerably over the average 
| quantity. The sale of this article of adulteration, which 
|| is the most common one, forms a trade of no inconsider- 
| able amount, and it is retailed under the slang title of 
|| ‘stud,’ or ‘sharp whites.’ Some chemical ingenuity is 
|| exercised in its manufacture, in order to granulate it so 
|| as to resemble salt, with which it is mixed, and thus to 
avoid the risk of detection by the proper authorities. 
|| Though a panei is in force against its sale and use, 
|| the eyes of the law are unable to penetrate to the re- 
cesses in which it is employed, or to detect it under 
cover of the ingenuities by which it is disposed of. 
|| There have been alarmists who declare that chalk and 


| oecasion which called this manufactory into activity 


| of bread. Mr Brande analysed some biscuits, and he 
|| actually discovered as much as ten per cent. of the latter 
|| ingredient in them. But the most abominable adultera- 
| tion conceivable, was one which we have the authority 

of one of the most eminent chemists for affirming to 
have been very prevalent a few years ago among the 
bakers of the north of France and of Belgium, and 
which produced such serious and even fatal effects upon 
the persons partaking of the adulterated food, as to 
bring it under the notice of the courts of justice. An 
experienced analyst was appointed to investigate the 
case, and he speedily discovered that the adulteration 


copper. Several specimens of the sophisticated bread 
which he examined were aay a bluish tinge, from 
the excessive amount of this gerous substance in 
them; and in others, minute crystals of the sulphate 
were found in different parts of the loaf. When it is 
stated that very minute portions of this preparation are 
poisonous, the execrable character of the sophistication 


Paris-plaster are also upon the list of the adulterations | oak 


was none other than the virulent poison, sulphate of | i 


will become manifest. As a chemical fact, it is suffi- 
ciently remarkable that this substance appears to exer- 
cise a most energetic effect upon the fermentation of the 
dough, stimulating it in a surprising manner, and this 
in such minute quantities as one 70,000th part of the 
weight, or one grain to every ten pounds. This action 
is participated in by alum, but to a more feeble extent. 
Rice and potatoes, if not adulterations, are, at anyrate, 
very common additions to the ‘ pure wheaten bread’ of 
our bakers. It need scarcely be here said that all these 
adulterations are unnecessary, several of them being 
positively noxious, and that excellent bread may always 
be made from good flour without their assistance; it 
being inferior or damaged flour alone which calls for 
the adventitious succour of the bakers’ ‘ stuff’ to render 
it a passable-looking and lasting bread. 

The adulteration of wine has been an old and fa- 
vourite topic with writers. We find it thus jestingly 
alluded to in the graceful satire of the ‘ Tatler: 
‘There is in this city a certain fraternity of chemical 
operators, who work underground in holes, caverns, and 
dark retirements, to conceal their mysteries from the 
eyes and observation of mankind. These subterranean 
philosophers are daily employed in the transmutation 
of liquors, and by the power of magical drugs and incan- 
tations, raising under the streets of London the choicest 
products of the hills and valleys of France. They can 
squeeze Bourdeaux out of the sloe, and draw champagne 
from an apple. These adepts are known by the name 
of wine-brewers; and, I am afraid, do great injury not 
only to her majesty’s customs, but to the bodies of many 
of her good subjects.’ England—all praise to its rigid 
custom-house regulations—is the happy spot where the 
adulteration of wine has reached its acme of perfection ; 
it has been humorously entitled a universal wine coun- 
try, where every species is made, if it be not grown. 
M. Accum, whose work on ‘Culinary Poisons’ made 
some noise in its day, has been very bold in his denun- 
ciations of the infamous practices of the craft of wine- 
brewers. He is kind enough to extract for us some of 
their receipts for the manufacture of ‘fine, old, crusted 
port wine ;’ and the process is as interesting as it is in- 
genious. It consists of two distinct processes; first, 
the ‘ port’ is to be made, and next the bottles are to put 
on an appearance of old age. Cider, brandy, a small 
portion of red port wine, stewed sloes, and a liberal al- 
lowance of genuine water, mixed in certain proportions, 
produce one of these capital ports. If a certain fra- 
grancy, commonly supposed to be peculiar to the juice 
of the grape, is a little deficient in the wine thus pro- 
duced, a delightful bouquet is contributed by the addi- 
tion of divers sweet-scented herbs, or by orris-root, elder 
flowers, and laurel water. In many cases, no doubt, a 
vinous odour is produced by the use of small quantities 
of the liquid known as ‘ oil of wine.’ The pleasant juice 
of the contributes a port-like roughness to the 
wine; or a sprinkle of oak sawdust, or a fragment of 
bark, answer the same purpose. A ‘fruity’ taste 
is readily afforded by a tincture of raisins ; and the rich 
ptm > f colour may be said to have once flowed in the 
sap-vessels of the red sanders-wood tree. The y 
bottles must next be dealt with, and they are 
in a thoroughly master-like manner. Is there a know- 
ing connoisseur, who considers himself a tolerable judge 
of a good ‘crust?’ Let him take heed of tincture of 
catechu and sulphate of lime.* Is there one who ~~ 

ts 


* See No. 58, new series, p. 90. 
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anal of a bottle of chea; wine;* spirits of wine, 
cider, sar, alum, tartare ci, 


and decoction of log- 


The high price of champagne in England is a sufficient 
temptation to fabricate imitations thereof. Even at our 
juvenile entertainments, gooseberry wine has become the 
celebrated tative of this noble liquid; and how 
far and how uently this homely guest is found under 
the former title at tables of a higher caste, had better not 


be conjectured. It is positively stated, that some years 
ago, some Frenchmen set up a champagne manufactory 
in the metropolis, having contracted for we does | 
of the freshly-expressed juice of the pears of Hereford- 
shire ; and we have the best authority for stating that 
or strawberries, citric acid, grape wine, 
French brandy, and water, are very common ingredients 
of sham champagne. We happen to have it within our 
gene knowledge, that in this metropolis there is in 
operation some most ingenious machinery for the 
sole of impregnating such wines with the gas 
which contributes so much of the brilliancy of appear- 
ance and piquancy of flavour to the veritable fluid. 
Such wine is bottled in the aig ee champagne bottles ; 
and—will it be credited ?—the compressed appearance 
of the real is by cut 
purpose], precisely that distressingly tumid appear- 
ance ! Sever it with tinfoil, powder it with sawdust, 
and the counterfeit may be securely committed to the 
gullibility and gullets of an unsuspecting world. Ardent 
spirits are adulterated to an equal, in some cases even 
to a greater extent; and few but those who brew their 
own ‘ pecks o’ maut,’ can hope to have beer altogether 
free from adulteration. We will close this part of our 
subject with an anecdote which passes for truth. 
George IV., in his days of early dissipation, possessed a 
very small quantity of remarkably choice and scarce 
wine. His suite, appreciating its value, and deeming it 
forgotten, exhausted it almost to the last bottle, when 
they were rised by the unexpected command, that 
the wine should be forthcoming at an entertainment on 
the following day. In the midst of their consternation, 
they app ied to a noted wine-brewer, who inquired, 
* Have you any of the wine left for a specimen?’ There 
were a couple of bottles. He received one, took it home, 
examined it, and the next day, shortly before the com- 
mencement of the entertainment, a sufficient supply of the 
imitation was sent, and the cheat was never discovered. 

, coffee, honey, cream, mustard, and a thousan 
other articles of domestic consumption, are frequently 
and extensively adulterated. miserably poor, 
colicky-looking milk, so called by an insane mistake, 
with which this metropolis feeds her children, has a 

tation as extensive as the world. In no instance, 
however, is this hateful practice so sinful, or so lament- 
ably common, as in the adulteration of medicines. We 
may laugh at such tales as those we hear, of a gentle- 
man taking six ounces of castor-oil in succession in 
vain; but the case puts on a far different as when 
it is remembered, that to the half-efficacy of a sophis- 
ticated drug may be committed the lives of our nearest 
and dearest friends. The native exporters adulterate, 
the importers adulterate, the retailers adulterate ; and, 
with thrice-diluted energies, the medicine is placed in 
the practitioner’s hand, ‘a bruised reed, upon which, if 
he leans, it will surely break and pierce him.’ 

We believe this paper will do good. If it will show 
in any fresh light the short-sighted folly which seems 
the acteristic passion of the pas age—the rage 
for cheapening everything—it will do both the state and 
the some service. In this Journal, again and 
again has this subject been referred to; the present 
article may give some force to the previous remarks, 
by exhibiting, and in no over-wrought colours, one of 

inevitable consequences of this cruel, hard-hearted, 


bargain-seeking spirit, as carrying its own measure of 


* We suppress the quantities. 
Beckman. UWistory of Inventions. Bohn’s Ed. 


retribution in its train. Two-thirds of the instances of 
adulteration are referrible to this cause. Setting down 
the rest to the unprincipled cupidity of the evil human 
heart, let us take our leave of a subject which it has 
given us more pain than pleasure to write upon. 


PUNISHMENTS OF AUTHORS. 


Amonc the Greeks and Romans, the burning of ob. 
noxious books by legal sentence was not unfrequent, 
At Athens, all the copies that could be collected of the 
prohibited works of Pythagoras were burnt by the com. 
mon crier. At Rome, the writings of Numa, which 
had been found in his grave, were condemned to the 
fire by the senate, because they were contrary to the 
religion which he had introduced. During the reign 
of Augustus, 20,000 volumes were burnt at one time: 
among these were the books of Labienus. Cassius 
Severus, a friend of Labienus, hearing the sentence | 
pronounced, cried aloud that they must burn him too, | 
for he had got all the books by heart. Labienus could 
not survive his books; so, shutting himself up in the | 
tomb of his ancestors, he pined away, and was buried | 
alive. Shortly after this, the writings of the very per- 
son who had been the cause of the order for burning 
Labienus’s books, shared the same fate, being also pub- | 
licly burnt. Antiochus Epiphanes caused the works | 
of the Jews to be burnt. Eusebius informs us that | 
Dioclesian caused the sacred Scriptures to be burnt. | 
The writings of Arius were condemned to the flames | 
at the Council of Nice; and Constantine threatened to | 
put to death any person who should conceal them. At | 
the request of the clergy assembled at the Council of | 
Ephesus, the Emperor Theodosius II. ordered the works | 
of Nestorius to be burnt. Leo I. ordered 200,000 books | 
to be burnt at Constantinople. | 
On the first publication of ‘ Pasquillorum Tomi Duo,’ | 
the copies were most industriously sought after and | 
destroyed; and no wonder, for never were the popes | 
and monks attacked with more poignant satire, wit, 
and ridicule, than in these celebrated pasquinades. 
Owing to this destruction of the copies, it is extremely 
rare. Heinsius cheerfully paid one hundred Venetian 
ducats for a copy, which he considered to be the only 
one in existence. In the present day, copies of it sell 
for from three to eleven guineas. Fox, the historian of 


the martyrs, relates that in May 1531 Bishop Stokes- | 


ley ‘ caused all the New Testament of Tindal’s transla- 
tion, and many other books which he had bought, to be 
openly burnt in St Paul’s Churchyard,’ where heaps 


of books were thus destroyed on several occasions of | 


grand ceremonial, In June 1599, by order of Arch- 


bishop Whitgift and Bishop Bancroft, nearly all the | 


copies of Christopher Marlow’s translation of Ovid's 
Elegies, with Sir Tohn Davies’s Epigrams (1596), were 
condemned to be burnt at Stationers’ Hall. The few 
existing copies of the little volume containing these 
two performances are worth from six to eight guineas 
each. An old writer tells us that, by command of the 

pe, and with the consent of the whole clergy of Eng- 

d, the Bishop of Rochester preached in St Paul's 
Churchyard against Martin Luther and all his works, 
and denounced those persons as accursed who kept any 
of his books, of which many were burnt during the 
sermon. In 1617, James I. published his famous ‘ De- 
claration to his Subjects Concerning Lawful Sports,’ 
sanctioning the public enjoying certain recreations and 
pastimes on the Sabbath, and itively ordering all 
parochial incumbents to make his permission known 
in their respective churches, on pain of the king’s 
displeasure. On March 10, 1643, twenty-six years 
after its publication, this royal book of sports was 
burnt by the common hangman in Cheapside, in pur- 
suance of a resolution of both Houses of Parliament, 
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which commanded all persons having any copies of that 
weex in their hands to deliver them forthwith to be 
purnt according to the order. For writing his ‘ Altrare 
Christianum’ (1637), and ‘Sunday No Sabbath,’ Dr 
Pockli was deprived of all his livings, dignities, 
erments, disabled from ever holding any place 
or dignity in church or commonwealth, and prohibited 
from ever coming within the verge of the king’s court, 
and his works were ordered to be burnt by the common 
*I am afraid,’ says Southey, ‘that this act 
of abominable ny must mainly be attributed to 
Archbishop Willi who revenged himself thus for 
! the manner in which Dr Pocklington had foiled him in 
acontroversy.’ On August 27, 1659, all Milton’s books 
were burnt by the common h an, according to an 
order altogether worthy of the prince who had Crom- 
wells mouldering bones taken up and exposed on a 
scaffold. Dr J. Drake’s very curious ‘ Historia Anglo- 
Scotica, or Impartial History of the Kings and’ King- 
doms of England and Scotland from William the Con- 
queror to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth’ (1703), was 
ordered to be burnt by the common hangman. The Scot- 
tish parliament having pronounced William Attwood’s 
work, entitled ‘The Superiority and Dominion of the 
Crown of England over the Crown of Scotland’ (1704), 
to be scurrilous and full of falsehoods, commanded it to 
be burnt by the hangman of Edinburgh. When Lin- 
pwus first published his works, the pope ordered them 
| to be burnt; but some time afterwards, his holiness un- 
|| seated a of botany for being ignorant of the 
writings of that illustrious Swede. In France, in 1790, 
| above 4,194,412 books were burnt, which were in the 
suppressed monasteries. Two millions were on theology, 
'| and 26,000 were manuscripts. In the city of Paris alone, 
|| 808,120 volumes were burnt. 
A gentleman named Collingbourne was executed on 
|| Tower Hill for the following couplet, alluding to Catesby, 
|| Ratcliff, and Lovel giving their advice to Richard IIL, 
| whose crest was a white boar :— 
* The cat, the rat, and Lovel our dog, 
Rule all England under a hog.’ 


The unfortunate versifier having been hung, was cut 
down immediately, and his entrails were then extracted 
and thrown into the fire; and all this was so speedily 

that Stow says, when the executioner pulled 

out his heart, ‘he s and said “ Jesus, Jesus!”’ 
W. Thomas, author of ‘A Historie of Italy, a Boke Ex- 
cedyng Profitable to be Redde’ (1549), enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., but was hanged 
by order of Queen Mary, for the bitterness he evinced 
towards the pope and others in that curious and now 
very scarce book. The printer of a work entitled ‘Dole- 

|| man’s Conferance about the next Succession to the 
Crown of England,’ imprinted at N. with license (1594), 
was hung, drawn, and q ; and it was enacted 
| by the 35th of Elizabeth, that whoever should have this 
book in his house, should be condemned as guilty of 
high treason. Cardinal Allen, Sir Francis Englefield, 
and Father Robert Parsons the Jesuit, are supposed to 
have written this work, the object of which was to sup- 
port the title of the Infanta against that of King James, 
after the death of Elizabeth. It is now so very rare, 
that as much as fifteen pounds has been paid for one of 
the few copies that exist; and even an imperfect copy 
has been sold for L.1, 10s. Archbishop Laud was 
|| beheaded for compiling Charles L’s ‘Book of Sports’ 

(1633). Jacques Boulay, canon of St Pierre en Pont, 
|| wrote ‘Le Vigneron Frangais’ (1723), containing an ex- 

cellent account of the French vineyards, and so faith- 


. | libellous. And 


in lished, he finds a similar 
or 


George Withers the poet was imprisoned for several 
months in the Marshalsea, as a punishment for the 
offence he gave by his satires, in a little book entitled 
‘Abuses Stript and Whipt’ (1633). In James IL’s 
reign, Ric Baxter, the eminent divine and noncon- 
formist, was committed to the King’s Bench, by a war- 
rant from the detestable Judge Jeffries, who treated 
this worthy man, at his trial, in the most brutal man- 
ner, and reproached him with having written a cart-load 
of books, ‘every one as full of sedition and treason as 
an egg is full of meat.’ B Rabutin, maliciously 
betrayed by the Marchioness of Beaume, as the author 
of ‘Amours des Illustres de France,’ published at Co- 
logne in 1717, was sent to the Bastile, and then exiled 
seventeen years on his own estate. 

Thomas Wilson, who was seized at Rome, and thrown 
into the Inquisition, in consequence of the heresies con- 
tained in his ‘ Arte of Rhetorique, for the Use of all 
such as are Studious of Eloquence’ (1553), would have 
been burnt, if the prison itself had not taken fire; for 
the people then broke open the doors, that the pri- 
soners might save their lives if they could, and Wi 
made his —s Henry Stephens the printer was 
condemned to be burnt for publishing a work entitled 
‘Introduction au Traité de la Conformité des Mer- 
vailles Anciennes avec les Modernes’ (1566), which is 
so full of amusing anecdotes and satire against monks, 
priests, and popes, that many authors have been 
tempted to extract from it without acknowledgment. 
While Charles II. had the portrait of Hobbes on the 
wall of his bedroom, in reverence of his aristocra- 
tical principles, the bishops were strongly urging the 
necessity of burning him, in abhorrence of his religious 
doctrines. 

For writing ‘ An Appeal to Parliament, or Sion’s Plea 
against the Prelacy’ (1628), Dr Alexander Leighton was 
twice publicly whipped and pilloried in Cheapside, his 
ears cut off, his nose twice slit, his cheeks branded with 
a red-hot iron, and he was also eleven years imprisoned 
in a filthy dungeon in the Fleet. William Prynne lost 
his ears for writing ‘ Histrio- Mastix; the Player’s 
Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie’ (1633), a scarce and 
famous work, in two volumes. The recent recommen- 
dation of his works in the Oxford Tracts have brought 
them again into considerable demand. 

Queen Elizabeth being enraged at a book that was 
written against her, and which she did not believe was 
penned by the person whose name appeared on the 
title-page, declared that she would have him racked to 
discover its real author. ‘Nay, madam,’ said Bacon, 
‘he is a doctor; never rack his person—rack his style. 
Let this pretended author have pen, ink, and paper, and 
a 5 of books, and be enjoined to continue his story; 
and I will undertake, by collating the styles, to judge . 
whether he were the author or not.’ Voltaire, when at 
Berlin, wrote an epigram on his patron and host, the 
king of Prussia, for which he was rewarded with a flog- 
ging on his bare back, administered by the sergeant-at- 
arms, and was compelled to sign the following curious 
receipt for the same :—‘ Received from the right hand 
of Conrad Bachoffner, thirty lashes on my bare back, 
being in full for an epigram on Frederick the Third, 
king of Prussia. Vive le Roi.’ 

The present king of Prussia, conversing with George 
Kerwegh, a celebrated poet of very liberal opinions. 
said, ‘1 have to be faithful to my mission as a king, and 
tery 
I do not like want of character. warm opposition, 
founded upon convietion, pleases me; and I 
like your poetry, although it sometimes contains a bitter 
dose for me.’ 

Milton, in his ‘ Treatise for Unlicensed Printing,’ 
shows that in Greece and Rome no books were prohi- 
bited which did not blaspheme the gods or were not 
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were not prohibited till they had been condemned by a 
general council. But about the year 800, he finds this 
course altered, and the origin of the invention of li- 


censing books. At one period in France, it seems that | % 


works on any subject, no matter what, were obliged 
to be written in a religious strain, to insure the quiet 
publication of them. Addison, writing from Paris in 
1699, remarks, that ‘as for the state of learning here, 
there is no book that comes out that has not something 
in it of an air of devotion. Dacier has been forced to 
prove his Plato a very good Christian before he ven- 
tures upon his translation ; and has so far complied with 
the taste of the age, that his whole book is overrun 
with texts of Scripture, and the notion of Fe guencarrsy 
supposed to be stolen from two verses of the prophets.’ 
Dr Johnson justly observes, that ‘if nothing may be 
published but what civil authority shall have previously 
approved, Power must always be the standard of Truth.’ 
It is rather remarkable, however, that the doctor never- 
theless advocates the punishment by law of authors 
who murmur at the government, or are sceptical in 


theology. 

A modern writer very truly remarks that, ‘ Notwith- 
standing the vast increase of knowledge in the depart- 
ments of physical science, and the partial demolition 
and decay of some cthical errors (the causes of great 
practical unhappiness), the cause of intellectual inde- 

ndence is not yet gained. The right of free thought 
4g not so firmly established, that we have nothing more 
to learn or to suffer in its behalf. There is, it is true, 
no room to doubt that the Reformation in religion, by 
relieving mankind from the incubus of one sole infal- 
lible authority, has materially improved the condition 
of society morally, scientifically, and politically, no less 
than in its relation to the point originally at issue. We 
are in no immediate likelihood of such a crusade against 
science, as that directed by the church in Galileo’s time 
against the Copernican system ; but though knowledge, 
or rather the improved moral feeling that knowledge 
brings with it, has gained this triumph, yet is the 
human mind itself a combination of the same passions, 
obeying the same laws, and ready at any moment to 
manifest, we fear, the same passions, whenever the op- 
portunity arises for the assertion of self-interest. We 
ask ourselves whether, all things considered, there is 
not as much evil disposition manifested in the in- 
tolerance with which rival sects persecute and plague 
each other, in this much-lauded nineteenth century, as 
was displayed by the persecutors of the Galileos in the 
sixteenth? ‘The fagot and the cord, it is true, are no 
longer permissable instr ts of religious or political 


controversy, as in the times of Huss and Servetus; but | Galt 


the ingenuity of power, whether lodged in church, state, 
or public opinion, has employed other methods of en- 
forcing silence scarcely less painful to the mind of the 
sufferer.’ In fact, the law no longer pillorics an author 
who writes to the distaste, or, like poor Defoe, above the 
comprehension, of the powers that be; because it no 
longer pillories any one; but the imprisonment and the 
fines remain in force, 


THE HUMANISING INFLUENCE OF CLEANLINESS, 
A neat, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheerful, well-arranged, 
and well-situated house, exercises a moral as well as a 
ysical influence over its inmates, and makes the mem- 
of a family peaceable and considerate of the feelings 
and hi of each other; the connection is obvious 
between the state of mind thus uced and habits of 
respect for others and for those higher duties and obli 


-tions which no laws can enforce. On the contrary, a filthy, 


squalid, noxious dwelling, rendered still more wretched 
its noisome site, and in which none of the decencies of life 
can be observed, contributes to make its unfortunate in- 


ible with a respect for 
the property of others or for the laws,—Topic, No. 32, 


HEART TESTS. 
It is in the relaxation of security, it is in the expansion 
ity, it is in the hour of dilatation of thie hea: 
and of its softening into festivity and pleasure, that the 
real character of men is discerned. If there is any 
in them, it then or never. Even wolves and t 
when gorged with their prey, are safe and gentle. It is at 
such times that noble minds give all the reins to their good. 
nature. They indulge their genius even to intemperance, 
in kindness to the afflicted, in generosity to the conquered ; 
forbearing insults, forgiving injuries, overpaying benefits, 
Full of dignity themselves, they respect dignity in all, but 
they feel it sacred in the unhappy. But it is then, and 
basking in the sunshine of unmerited fortune, that low, 
sordid, ungenerous, and reptile souls swell with their 
hoarded poisons ; it is then that they display their odious 
splendour, and shine out in the full lustre of their native 
villany and baseness, 


— Bur. 


NECESSITY OF TRUTH. 

We are so constituted, that obedience to the law of 
veracity is absolutely necessary to our happiness. Were 
we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tell the truth, 
or our disposition to receive as truth whatever is told to 
us, there would at once be an end to all science and all 
knowledge, beyond that which every man had obtained by 
his own personal observation and experience. No man | 
could profit by the discoveries of his contemporaries, much | 
less by the discoveries of those men who have gone before | 
him. Language would be useless, and we should be but | 
little removed from the brutes. Every one must be aware, 
upon the slightest reflection, that a community of entire | 
liars could not exist in a state of society. The effects of | 
such a course of conduct upon the whole, show us what 
is the will of the Creator in the individual case.—Dr Way. | 


A FRIEND IN NEED. { 
An instance of animal sagacity and humanity, unequalled | 
in our remembrance, took place before our door on Satur- 
day. An unfortunate dog, in order to make sport for some | 
fools, had a pan tied to his tail, and was sent off on his | 
travels towards Galt. He reached the vil utterly ex- 
hausted, and lay down before the steps of Mr Young's | 
tavern, eyeing most anxiously the horrid annoyance hung | 
behind him, but unable to move a step further, or rid him- | 
self of the torment. Another dog, a Scotch colly, came | 
up at the time, and seeing the distress of his crony, laid | 
himself down gently beside him, and gaining his confidence | 
by a few caresses, proceeded to gnaw the string by which | 
the noisy appendage was attached to his friend’s tail, and | 
by about a quarter of an hour’s exertion, severed the cord, 
and started to his legs with the pan hanging from the string | 
in his mouth, and after a few joyful capers around his friend, | 
Gar Been travels, in the highest glee at his suecess.— 


A correspondent informs us that at the village of Wig- 
more in Herefordshire, there are fields which may be, and 


} 
| 
NATURAL GAS JETS. | 
| 
two houses which really are, lit up with a natural gas. | 


This vapour, with which the subjacent strata seem to be 
c is obtained in the following manner:—A hole is | 
made in the cellar of the house, or other locality, with an 
iron rod; a hollow tube is then placed therein, fitted with 
a burner similar to those used for ordinary gas lights, and | 
immediately on a 
brilliant light is obtained, which may be kept burning at 


pleasure. The gas is very pure, quite free from any offen- | 


sive smell, and does not stain the ceilings, as is generally 
the case with the manufactured article. 


— of the same applications as 


ting the gas on fire for amusement. It is now about twelve 
months since the discovery was made; and a great many 
of the curious have visited, and still continue to visit, the 
spot. 


& R. Cuamnens, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
. CHAMBERS, 98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Onn, 
and Amen Corner, London; and 
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lying a flame to the jet, a soft and | 


Besides lighting | 
rooms, &c. it has been used for cooking; and indeed scems | 
carburetted | 

There are several fields in which the pheno- | 
menon exists, and children are seen boring holes, and set- | 
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